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{ALWXNNE ROUSED HERSELF AS THE DOOR OPERED AND BER MOTHER ENTERED J 


A GIRL’S HEART. 


Seated omeeel 
OHAPTER Y. 


Lavy Aveusti TazvenyaN was in great 
delight at the thought of her brother, Lord 
Taunton’s, return to home and England. 

She loved him with a more shan sisterly 
affection—it was a species of devotion rarely 
given between brother and sister. 

Her husband, a great Cornishman, with 
®& hearty laugh, a mi vous face, and a 
boyish manner, declared pathetically that Gus 
would turn her back on everybody in the 
world—himeelf, and her babies all in a bunch 
—if Hugo had whistled her to go to him. 

“Now, Jack, you know that ia most un- 
true! As if I could go anywhere I liked, and 
leave my babies indeed! Why, I 
should like what would hap 





draperies, and her charming brunette 
piquancy, and nestle her small head down en 
sigh, husband's broad shoulder, and then 
a 

John Trevelyan always translated that 
sigh aright. 

‘Dear little woman!'? he was wont to 
answer it, stroking the small, pretty head the 
while with hie big brown hand, ‘‘don’t you 
fret. Taunton is as right as a trivet ; and he 
will come home one of these days and take us 
all by surprise when we least expect him. You 
see if I am not correct!" 

“No doubt you are,"’ Lady Gus would 
answer a8 litile tartly, and a good bit sorrow- 
tally ; ‘but how will he come home; that is 
what I want to know? No, don’t make your 
usual joke, if you please, Jack. Of course, I 
know he must come by a boat or a trair, but 
that ic not what I mean. I mean——”’ and 





with white hair and & stoop, perhaps. Men 
beat down so often under trouble, you know, 
Jaok,” the little worldly woman would go on, 
‘' They are not like we women, made to bear 
everything, frost and sun jast the same. 
And then,”’ with a pause, and the shadow on 
her face that Jack Trevelyan could not bear 
to see, “it was such an awfal trouble! Oh, 
Jack, darling! I hope I am not very wicked, 
bat I don’t think I shall ever bring myself to 
forgive her! She jast killed Hugo's young 
life ; she destroyed his youth and hia happi- 
ness as completely as if she had murdered 
him!" 

Jack Trevelyan always had the same 
answer to this. “ 

“ You must try to rid your mind of this 
enmity to the dead, my !" he would say. 
‘* Poor, frivolous moth, she knew no better! 
She was not even human, Gas. Hearts were 
unknown to her; she lived for jewels and the 
blaze of light! I could never be angry with 
such & woman. I am only for ber— 
sorry that she should have lived her life so 
wantonly, and died her death so miserably! 


Poor thing! poor Nina!” 
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‘‘ You were not Hugo’atsister! '' Lady Gus 
would flame out. ‘“ You could mot be expected 
to evffer as I did—to see my brother heart- 
broken, and his name, cur hénoured name, 
dragged in the dust! Ob, Jack! I do not 
think I could live through such a time 
agein!"’ 

Tere was scarcely a moment in those long 
tbree years of ‘her brother’s abeence (and 
silence, too, for months at a time), when Lady 
Augusta could forget the etory of hia sorrow 
and humiliation. She tried, like the good, 
sweet little soul she was, to bring herself to 
dwei! kindly on the memory of the dead 
woman who had sinned so terribly, and so 
needlessly, it seemed to her. 

‘‘ How conld she have looked at any other 
man when she had Hugo? Hugo, who wor- 
shipped her, who denied her ing, who 
loved her better than himaelf? Is is more 
than'I can understand |” 

And honest, simple-minded John Trevelyan 
— made his wile angry by his answer to 

ia. 

‘My dear,” he would say, ameking his big 
pipe leisurely, ‘‘the real secret of the trouble 
in that marriage was, there was no true love 
in it, to begin with |” 

‘No love!" Lady Gus wonld flame. ‘You 
silly old booby, do you mean to tell me that 
Hego was not in love with Nina when he 
married her? Why, he was mad about her, 
quite mad ! much madder than you ever wers 
about me!” 

“ Because I loved with all my heart, my 
littie bird, and Hugo was only infatuated! 
Nina's beauty bewitched him; her coquetry 
worked his passions to fever heat; his eyes 
were blinded to ber real character. Had he 
really loved her, Hugo would never bave made 
Lady Nive Verschoyle his wife. Believe me, 
my darling, that is the truth !’’ 

“I suppose,’ Lady Augusta said one day at 
remy anv a enen te eee had taken a 
turn i ion, ‘‘I suppose you imagine 
Hugo impossible of falling in love as you 
translate love, you stodgy creature, you?” 

‘' We ell have different ways, no doubt, of 
showing our feelings,” Jack answered, quietly ; 
‘* bat there is not very much difference in the 
feefings, after all; and I think Hugo could 
love just as deeply and truly as I can. Please 
Heaven, he will do go.one of these daye, if he 
has not already done so}”’ 

Bat this Lady Gus would-nos listen to, 

“ Hego will never look.at smother woman, 
worse lack. I only wish I could sce him 
march in here at this moment, and aay. ‘ Gas, 
I mean to bring my wife home on such and 
such a day,’ and then, if he had any eyes or 
sense he would marry Beatrice Glenlee, She 
always adored him ; and just think how lovely 
she would look in this old place, Jagk? Do 
you know I would gladly leave dear old Torre 
to-morrow, and go back to your ramshackle 
home in Cornwall, if I thought Hugo wonld 
marry Beatgioe! Bak alas!’’ and Lady. Gas 
shook her pretty head, and gazed ont of the 
quains, mollioned windows of Terre, Abbey, 
whieh she and -her huskand bed made their 
home at the Earl's special zequest while he 
was abroad, ‘alas! It i too beantifal a 
dream. Hago will never come home, and 
Beaimice will marry that odions German 
baron, I suppese, end then——"" 

And shen the most wonderful thing in the 
world bappened, for « feotman brought in a 
telegram on a silver galver.; and Lady Gaus 
first turned crimson, and then white, .and 
finally fang herself.into her huebend’s arms, 
and broke into a flood of tears, for the tele- 
gram was from Lord Taunton, and it 
annonneed his immediate departure for 
England by the Atlantic sieamer Teutonic 
from New York, and his probshle arrival at 
Tonre Abbey in a week or ten. days time inom 
that date. 

Thea followed a period of the -wildest 
excitement, Jack Trevelyan hed: his. work 
Ons O78 to, keep his little wife from waosking 
herseif into a fever. 9. ¥ ; 

“Now do calm down a bit; my bird! You 


frigid manner. 





wit] kil! gourself at this mite! Just thigk 
what I ghall look like as a widower!” ‘he 
exclaimed, every now andthen; “andI am 
eure Black will be most unbecoming ‘to your 
swarthy gipsy children!" 

“Swarthy! Gipsy!" Lady Gus, oried 
indignantly, ‘*How dare you ™: 
babies, my treasures, my.angels? The most 
beautifal babies in the world!" going down 
on her knees on the nursery floor and bestow- 
ing a hundred kisses on the sleeping children, 
aged respectively two years, and eleven 
months. 


“We will to Liverpool to meet him,'’ 
she declared by-and-by ; but this move was 
prevented a few days later by a second 
telegram from the Earl, saying he had landed 
at Queenstown, and should come to England 
vid Dublin and Holyhead. 

‘‘ Beatrice is in Scotland,” Lady Gus said, 
reflectively, after she had received this, and 
sat a long time digesting its contents, aad 
trying to realise the good news that Hugo was 
so near at last. : 

“She will go to town for the season, of 
course?” Mr, Trevelyan said, 

* Ob L-of course,” Lady Gus agreed, but it 
was evident that ahe was maturing. seme deep 
plan in her ‘by the wrinkles that 2 
. er 
Iusband smiled ag be watehed her. Her 

: ran 


organ recital, and I offered to send -music 
down. I will take it to him to-day, and 
explain to him that my brother’s unexpected 
return has driven everything else out of my 
mind completely.” é 

Mr. Peevelyan came riding along the terrace, 
as his wife skipped into the carriage, lookin 
like @ young girl in her neat, amart, twee 
suit, and starched linen shirt. 

Za" he anked, langhtogly, 
organist a visit, "hea ingly. 
“Don's flirt with him too mneh, Gussie. I 
am.e long-snfiening man, bus shere are limits, 
you know!” 

‘* You ase most impertinent-old booby t” 
Lady Gas said, frowning on:him in her: most 
“Flirt indeed! Do you 

to -keow I am an old married 

Seat aust pang of eta 

faek b”” Said, putting up her: idd. 

like face, whose oaly reasmblamce to her 

brother's Jay in the. deep, blue eyes, “ and be 
a good boy. I shan’t-be long.” 

‘Ohl I know what your long means: when 
youget with Honter and the organ. © l+will 
do you the justice, however, to say thatforall 


have to find Hamter a wife! ‘You will have 


your Bands fall with your uiatrimonial 
schemes pretty s00n.”’ 
Lady ta flicked her whip at him and 


drove away briskly, She executed sundry 
little commissions she had to do in the vil. 
Mage, anid then turned her ‘ponies in the 
direction of the old ivy-grown cbarch, 
She drew rein at the gate of a pretty litile 
walls in time 


cottage, summer must 
have been clothed with foliage, and garlanded 
with roses. 

An oldish woman came running out to take 
the «music, and to apologise to the pretty 
visitorfer her lodger'’s absence. 

“ Mis, Hunter went to Liverpool to-day, my 
lady. He expects ® young cousin to arrive from 
Ametiga, and has gone to meet him, Mr. 
Hunter said I was to expect him home to- 


morrow 
ye os How #8 t”? Lady Avzusta 
“Perhaps this young cousio ha 


eome on therame ship asmy brother! How 
: ff % should be so. Piease give Mr, 
the musio, with my compliments,” and 
then Laity Augusta added the apology she had 
intended to speak herself, and, touching up her 
ponies, @rove rapidly back to the Abbey. 
was organist to the old Torre 
chureh, some distance ont of the village, and a 
good three miles from mone TIRPR 
Lady Augusta thought a a m ag 
she drove homewards. She bad wondered 2 


| 


miad to stay here. I-expect he will y 
senate ont 

Of eourse, J idea that be ie a forger or a 
: thing, is only said on 

e to tease T am sare,” Lady Gus 
declared to ‘decidedly, ‘such a face 
as Mr. Hunter's conld mever balong-to a bad 
man ; ,why should one & 
mystery just begamse he is and hand- 


young 
some? I really ought to be ashamed of my- 
self.. Mr, Hunter gave me quite an explana- 
tory account of his presence here the other 
day. I don’t know that anything mire is 
needed !”’ 

Blair Hunter had confided to her pretty 
little ladysbip that he had accepted the post 
of organist to the old church simply and 
solely because of the: money it brought him. 

It was a friend who bad obtained him the 

offer, he said, and he had been more than 
grateful to his friend—for his mother was a0 
invalid-of many years’ standing, and by hie 
income Blair conid help her materially. 
The handsome young organist bad been at 
Terre only a very few months as yet. He 
lodged at the sexton’s house, bnt he did not 
reside in Torre altogether, being absent some- 
4imes for three or. four days 36 axtime, when it 
was generally believed in the village that he 
went up to Westchester—the large cathedral 
town distant abonta dozem miles or so from 
Torre, and was ocaupied'there by: giving music 
and organ lessons. . 

He lived in semi-retirement, snd was not to 
be enticed to the varions. mild dissipations 
that occurred in the neighboorheed, though 
sometimes the hearts of the Reovor'sfour plain 
girls were set in a flatter of excitement by the 





hia good looks I believe Hunter comes second | néws that Mr. Hunter's banddome: face ‘and 
to she organ!” . ‘Phev, as the ponies begun to | presence was to grace their father's dinner- 
move; “I sey, Gas,”. with s& om isokéevons | table. . 

gleam over the whole face, ‘don’s forget you | Lady. Augusta, too, sent down every now 
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Taunton livery, begging the pleasure of Mr. | 


me of ‘the ol& church, and experienced 
quite a ‘little shock ‘when he rose from his 


Hunter's company, either toa small dinner of | chair and added firmly, and without any cert 


one or two, gathered from the best houses 
scattered about, or to a cosy diner 2 trois,eom- 
posed of herself, her husband, and the guest. 

These evenings were, perhaps, the most en- 
joyable, for Lady Gus could indulge in her 
passion for music without the restraint. of 
other guests, and there were better opportani- 
ties for becoming better acquainted, not only 
with many and piano seleetions, but 
with the nature and character of this young 
Adonis, whose presence at Torre had cansed 
and was still causing, so mach comment an 
ingaeey 

ohn. Trevelyan’s mischievous eyes twinkled 
when his wife informed him of Mr, Hunter's 
journey to London, and of the arrival of this 
cousin from America, 

“A boy accomplice, I suppose?" he said. 
He loved to tease his pretty little wife, and 
incite her to fury. 

Lady Gus rose to the bait in the most 
delighiful fashion. 

‘Really, Jack, you are too horrid!" she 
declared. ‘Accomplice! What on earth do 


you suppose Mr. Hunter wants to steal in this | 
' Omnibus roofs were deserted, except for the 


benighted part of the world |” 
‘The treasures of Torre are proverbial,” 


Mr. Trevelyan answered, with mook solemnity. | 
' rained ever since they had come to London. 


“ Putting aside the pictures, the jewels, and 
the plate, is there not a certain entrancing 
mor individual: with black hair and blue eyes, 
ap ee 

Lady Gus closed his month in a fashion 
that was singularly pleasing to him. 

Ys Pes go on much more in this way,”’ she 
said, threateningly, “I shall give you cause 
for these remarks by beginning a flirtation 
issengtiotoly with Mr, Hunter. Do you hear, 
sir!’ 

Then Lady Gus dropped a kiss on the top of 
thick —— curls, and leaned her cheek 

inst them. 

“T think, Jack,’ she said, ruminatingly, 
‘that really the would be very willing 
for Mr. Hunter to take a fancy to either Ethel 
or Gwen. It would be.averysuiiable match. 
How dare you laugh, sir! You are very rude 
—very !"” 

Bat Jack langhed on. 

‘*Whata woman you are!” hecried. “I 
verily believe after we are dead and gone you 
will try to negotiate matrimonial relations 
between. the two corpses nearest. 40 you! Kias 
me, you little puas!"’ ; 

peay Augusta laughed a little disappoint- 


edly. 

** Bat. don’s you think, Jack, joking apart, it 
would .be a very good arrangement if Mr. 
ae were to marry one of the Reotory 
girls?” ‘ 

Mr.. Trevelyan lit his cigar, and, pnt his heel 
on.the matoh. He did not answer quickly, but 
his voice was not hesitating when he did 


speak. 

“No, Gus," he said, lifting his frank, honest 
eyes to her pretty questioning ones. ‘ No— 
joking apart—1 don't think.sao. I have a cer- 
tain weakness for the Rectory gitls, plain as 

are, and I-shonld not care to see anyone 
I liked.married to Hunter Bisir!” 

“ Jack!” 

Lady Augusta's voice was full of surprise 
and,gome indignation ; then she looked at 


him.sharply. “ You don't think he is 
& thief, or somebiog nocss ies £2?” 

Mr, Trevelyan ghed as he unfolded a 
news ° 


paper 

‘*QF course.I don’t think, him a thief. A 
man may be unsatisfactory without being a 
modern Jack Sheppard, you know, little 
woman!’ 

“ Bat,”’ Lady Anan was quite depressed. 
She-had taken g & fanoy to this young 
man; but her husband’s views and opinions 
of.life and people were to her infallible, Blant 
sad simple as he seemed, she had many 
reasons for knowing his judgment waa abso- 
lutely sound and reliable. 

She kad hoped he had taken & !'king for the 





of hesitation, — 

“And that is what thie handsome young 
Hunter is to me, Gos! Eminerily uneatis- 
factory, in every sense of the word. No, @on’s 
ask me to be explicit ; you know that is one of 
my failings, little woman. T am no good aran 
orator, and I can’t put into words exactly 
what I feel concerning this yourg men. I 
only know I don't trust him one inch fnriber 
tan I can see him, and there's the end of the 
matter,” and with a nod of his head Mr, 
Trevelyan put his newspaper under his arm, 
and went off to the smoking-room, 


OHAPTER VI. 


Ratw was falling heavily. London was 8 sea 
of mud ; the streets were fall of traffic, however. 


| Looking down from the window of the great 


hotel in which Mrs. Brabante and suite were 
located, pro tem, Atwynne could see nothing 
but & rushing to and fro of umbrellas, a cease- 
leas flow of hansom cabs, with closed windows 
and dripping, mackintoshed drivers; the 


| desolate-looking coachman. 


It rained so persistently, so heavily. It had 
Alwynne’s sensitive nerves and natnre was 
always affected largely by climatic infiaences, 
and this wet, warm weather depressed her 
moat terribly. 

She felt she hated London, hated the dull, 
dark hotel, with its stuffy atmosphere and 
obeequious waiters. She was weary of thig 
grey, sodden sky, weary of the mud and the 
umbrellas, that looked like an army of mush- 
rooms marching to and fro. 

Her book lay open on her knee—she was 
quite alone. e-had not exchanged a dozen 
words with her mother since that evening on 
board the Teutonic. They sat togethe: at table, 
and drove out together in the carriage that 
Paul had immediately engaged, but they never 
spoke, 

On Alwynne’s part this silence did not come 
from sullenness, nor from any ill-temper. It 
was simply that she did not know how to 
address her mother, or what subject to intro- 
duce. There had never been with them any 
of those pretty, tender confidences which exist 
sometimes between mother and child. 

Alwynne had been prepared, as has been 
shown, to lavish the whole wealth of her 
young heart and love on her mother had she 
been permitted or euco to do so; but 
when the beautiful blossom of her filial affec- 
tion had been blighted in the chill wind of ber 
mother’s absolutely unsympathetic worldly 
nature, there had sprung up in Alwynne's 


It is not necessary to follow to ita bitterest 
understanding the Isck of sympathy thai 
éxiated between mother and daughter. It 
wili be avfficient to remember the extra 
ordinary difference in their nature; and, ro- 
membering this, it will be no difficnlt matter 
to realise the miserable condition of things 
during the days following on Alwynnc's 
refusal of Lord Taunton's offer, and her 
mother’s overwhelming disappointment a+ 
such an event. 

Alwynpne knew nothing of their immedieic 
plans. She lived slone in ber room, except 
when she joined her mother in her apartment, 
and sat through the long luncheon or dinner 
in & silence which was almost unbearable, 

| The girl felt-that is would be impossible ic 
continue such a life long. She had many dis- 

' sgreeable moments with her mother, but none 
80 dissgreeable as this. There bad been ivo 
Cays & few mouths back when Mes, Brabanteo 
had expressed the same sort of displeasara 
when ahe Giscovered that Alwynne bad langh- 
ingly diemiseed a cortain boyish admirer they 
had pret travelling in America, aud delikera 
tely tarned her back on the heir to an old 
baronetey and an in:mense fortune. 

Mrs. Brabante had been dismayed ant 
angry then; but Alwynne, beyond a pang of 
compunction in thinking of the young fellow's 
disappointment, had felt that she storm of hex 
mother's diepleasure would not last very long, 
and this had been the case. 

! Now, bowever, all wag very different. Thero 
was not only the question of her mother to he 


| considered ; there was the question of her 


seli—of her own feelings, of her sufferings, 
and of the probable sofferings of chat othex 
whose dark face, eloquent with emotion, 
whose marvellous cyes seemed graven for ever 
on her sight to meet her gaze whenever she 
, might tarn or look. 

Bhe sighed wearily as she sat by the rain- 
splashed window. She was grown pale and 
thin in these last few days. The torture at 
her heart, the regret mingling with the hope. 
lessness that came over her while she scanned 
the fature that lay before her, had left its 
trace already upon her lovely young face. 
The exquisite freshness seemed gone for the 
moment. Alwynne looked more as a sorrow- 
laden woman should look than a bright gir! 
| in the early sammer of her life. 
| She roused herself, and a flush came into 
| ber fair cheeks ag the door opened and her 


| mother entered, 


| Mrs. Brabante was buttoning her gloves. 
‘*T am going to White’s about your dresses, 
' Will you come, Alwynne?” she said, coldly, 


| The girl shot her book nervously, and rose 
'atonce. A sort of hope rushed through her 
‘mind that this was the beginning of some- 
, thing pleasanter. 


“Tf you wish it, mamma!” she said, huc- 


breast a sort of constraint when she and Mrz, | riedly. 


Brabante were.alone. 


There was.no subject in common they could | 
, observed. 
; and I desire, moreover, that you will take 
| some slight interest in your clothes this atter- 


discuss. Clever woman as she was, Louise 
fae» cleverness was essentially super- 
C' . 
She read and studied not for the pleasure 
or intereat she gave herself, but for the know- 
ledge she would be able to give other people. 


She knew art, as a fashionable accomplish. | 


Mrs. Brabante laughed not very pleasantly. 
‘¢ You are wonderfully dutiful to-day ?” she 
Then coldly, ‘‘ Yes, I do wish it ; 


noon, fi is neither grateful nor good form ic 
be so ridiculously indifferent to everything as 


| you seem to be desirous of appearing lately.” 


* Clothe are apt ‘to gets little tedious after 





ment, could discuss pictures, books, poetry, | a time,” the girl avewered, biting her lip first, 
music with the greatest ease in the world ; | and then speaking with almost a touch of her 
but the real meaning of all these things did mother’s manner. Her heart was beating 
not even come into the limited area of her psinfally. 

comprehension. Mrs. Brabante laughed ayain. 

She could not understand, and certainly did! ‘You really amuse me sometimes, Alwynne, 
not sympathise with the tears that would {ill/ with your extraordinary manners. Do you 
Alwynne’s beautifal eyes as she listened to | think it actually inypresses me or anyone else, 
the voice of some great singer, or sat with this assamption of disgust on your part with 
her face grown pale and quivering while an , the world, the flech, and the devil? I remark, 
orchestra gave forth she marvellous harmonies | that for a person who desires to live an 
and shadings of the great modern master of | anchorite’s life, you take very kindly tc 
music. French dresses and French cooking!” 

Mrs. Brabante made a point of going toa! ‘ Mother!” Alwynne turned ronnd swiftly. 
Wagnerian concert or opera on svsry good | She had put on her hat, and was pinning tho 
eccasion, but if was with difficulty she could | veil over herface. There was a sndtien ring 
atifls her yarns, or sit through the long!of angmish in’ Her voice. She paused a 
hours. {meomens, and thei edid very quietly, “ Mother, 
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why will you try to set up a barrier between 
as? Why will you treat me like this?” 

“I consider I treat you far too well, far too 
generously! I stint you in nothing!” 

‘There are other things beside French 
dresses and French cooking," the girl said, in 
&. low voice. 

** You pine for sympathy for the affinity of 
goul to soul!’ Mrs. Brabante said, languidly, 
going to the window and surveying the rain 
through her glasses. ‘‘Good Heavens! what 
@ deluge! what a climate!” She closed her 
glasses with a click. “I have never been a 
sentimentalist, as you know. It is impossible 
for me to gratify the vague yearnings of a 
romantic girl's romantic heart! You were 
very unwise to refuse Lord Taunton's offer! 
He would have made you a charming com- 
panion, I sm sure—he is so sympathetic! "’ 

Alwynne said nothing, only went to her 
wardrobe, and wrapped a cloak about her. 

Mrs. Brabante looked at her for a second 
oarefally. 

‘You will need rouge if you continue in 
your present frame of mind much longer!” 
qwas her criticism, ‘“ Sir Henry said to me 
only yesterday that nothing ruined a débutante's 
chance so much as a bad temper!" 

“§8ir Henry Graham's remarks do not 
wffect me!” Alwynne said, and this time her 
voice was frigid. ‘Ido not like Sir Henry 
Graham, mother!” 

Mrs. Brabante set her lips 

‘It is an unfortanate thing that we have 
«o few mutual friends. Of course it is not 
possible for me to control your likes or dis- 
likes, Alwynne, but I at least have the right 
¢o ack you not to show your antipathy so 
clearly as you do sometimes.” 

“TI objeot to Sir Henry Graham!" the girl 
said in reply to this, almost doggedly. 

There was & moment's silence between 
them, and then the girl raised her beautifal 
yes to her mother's face. 

**I shall neither desire nor permit this man 
éo dictate to me, mother, or to attempt to 
bave any inflaence on my actions!" 

Mrs. Brabante’s nostrila dilated a little. It 
«vas the only visible sign of anger she per- 
anitted herself. 

“You adopt a strange tone in speaking to 
me, Alwynne!” she sai¢?, and her voice was 
not quite clear. 

‘Tam not what I was, mother!” Alwynne 
answered, quietly. She was drawing on her 
gloves, bat her hands trembled a little. ‘‘ We 
change as we grow older; and Iam no longer 
@ child now!” 

‘« What am I to understand by this speech?” 
Mrs. Beabante queried, speaking in the same 
woice—a voice that had a sound of concentrated 
fary in it, 

Alwynne paused. 

“T mean, mother, that I wish to be treated 
no longer as a child! I—I wish to_ know the 
4rath—the whole trath!'’ 

Mrs, Brabante was walking across the 
room’; at the door she turned. 

‘*The trath!"” she repeated. ‘‘ Ihe truth 
aboat what, pray?” 

Alwynne paused a moment ; her lovely face 
had grown white and drawn. 

‘*Mother,” she gaid, almost in a whisper, 
“mother, I have thought over it so often— 
what are we? what is our right place? what 
—what is this old mantous? Why should 
dhe dictate to you? why should he come into 
our life, no matter where we may be? Why 
ehould he control our actions? Why——” 
She broke off hurriedly, and turned away, 
looking out of the window, with her face 
averted from her m ther. 

Mrs. Brabante had grown 7 e. There 
waa @ strange expresgion round her lips and 
in her eyes. 

§ She was silent for a moment, When she 
spoke her voice was clear, and cold as steel. 

“T am at a loss to comprehend you 
entirely, Alwynne! You have known Sir 
Henry Graham intimately all your life. You 
an remember him in your babyhood. Why 
gou should choose this moment to start a 





series of extraordinary questions about sach | 


an old and valued friend I confess puzz‘es me 
considerably !’’ The older woman breathed a 
little heavily, and then laughed. ‘‘ You have 
chosen an awkward moment, too ; for I have 
made an appointment at three with White 
about your presentation dress, and we have 
only jast five minutes in which to get there. 
= ne is waiting. Are you quite 
rea’ y ” 

Alwynne turned suddenly. 

‘No, mother, I am not ready,” she said, 
coldly but firmly. ‘I will drive with yon if 
you desire it, bat I refuse to have anything to 
do with the question of a presentation dress, 
Court society is no place for me!" The girl's 
breast was heaving, the long folds of her cloak 
were flang back, and her figure was drawn to 
its fall and gracefal height. ‘I will be under 
no obligations to Sir Henry Graham, mother. 
I will acoept no patronage from him, or from 
any woman of society whom he has induced 
to act as my chaperone in this matter.” 

‘* You refase to be presented?” Mra. Bra. 
bante said, her voice fall of incredulity and 
fierce anger. 

There was & pause and a curious silence be 
tween them. 

Alwynne met her mother's eyes fall. She 
did not falter. 

‘*T refase! " she repeated, in the same low 
voice. ‘I refase utterly!” 

“ Ave you mad?” Her mother left the door, 
and came across, gripping her arm in a hold 
that was painfal. ‘What are you?" the 
angry woman questions, roughly. ‘‘ How dare 
you speak to me like this, how dare you!” 
She released her hold suddenly, and the girl 
almost staggered from her. 

‘* Listen to me, Alwynne, and do not think 
I am speakiog for your amusement or my 
own. I am your mother. You owe every- 
thing in the world to me. You have been 
nothing but an anxiety and a care ever since 
you were born. You have had wealth lavished 
upon you. Your path in life has been strewn 
with roses. You have hai no struggles, no 
sorrows, no hard work and poverty such as I 
had to fight against. No girl that was born 
has had more than you have had, and yet 
what is my reward? What do you give me 
in return? Ingratitude and rebellion ! 

“It is useless to appeal to your sense of 
hononr or right. It is useless to try and touch 
your feelings. There is nothing left but to 
command. I have worked for years past to 
get where we are. Now I have lived for years 
past, to see you and myself launched in the 
world, the chance has come. 

‘To-morrow the Dachess of Westchester 
will call upon me to discuss the arrangements 
for the drawing room. In another week we 
shall be recognised in the world of society, 
shall be admired, and hold our court. I do 
not intend to have the ball dashed from my 
foot at such ® moment—through the idiotic 
caprice of an ungratefal, spoilt child ! 

**T command you to do as I desire, or ''— 
the mother gave a short laugh—‘‘or take 
yourself out of mg life altogether! The choice 
is in your own hands. Weigh it well in your 
mind before you decide, for I swear before 
Heaven that I will not go from my word. 
Either you live with me in the life I have 
made for you, or you go from me altogether, 
to starve and die in the gutter, for all the help 
you may expect from me!" 

The girl and the woman faced one another. 
There was a look in her mother's eyes that 
Alwynne had never seen there before. A cold, 
horrible sensation came over her. It was 
indescribable. It had a sorrow greater than 
words in it—a sorrow mingled with psin, and 
a@ contempt that came unconsciously. She 
lived a living mental death in that moment, 
yet there was a sense of relief that rose para- 
mount to all. 

** You—you wish me to choose—now? ’ she 
said, in a low, stifled voice. 

* There is no time like the present." 

Mrs. Brabante was reco herself. Her 
foce wan pale, bet ber heal qae seesed 


proudly. She was a magnificent picture of 
mature beauty at this moment. 

‘*My choice is made,” Alwynne said, 
slowly; and as she spoke there was a dull, 
curious ache in her head and side. 

Her mother looked at her silently. 

** Yoa—choose— poverty and starvation?” 

“I choose—freedom and hard work!” 
Alwynne answered, and then a rash of tears 
blinded her. 

She did not see her mother move to the 
door. Sne scarcely heard her mother's voice 
as she said coolly and unconcernedly that the 
d>or of freedom and hard work was open to 
her as soon as possible. 

She cnly realised that a great crisis had 
come ino her life, that she had cut herself 
adrift from the only being whom she had 
possessed in the world—that, henceforth, she 
was utterly and indeed alone ! 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
i —— 


CHAPTER XLIV.—(continuéd.) 


Watter endeavoured to dissipate the gloomy 
thoughts of his guest, as he served him to 
delicate bits of chicken, out in morsels, and to 
the various edibles, and he was soon success- 
fal, the invalid quickly seeming to forget his 
past misfortunes. 

The meal concladed and the table removed, 
Walter wheeled his guest in front of several 
pictures, and was surprised once or twice at 
hearing him name the painter merely from an 
examination of the painting. 

You must have been familiar with the 
works of the great painters, sir?" he said. 

“I was, Mr. Loraine. I had a fondness for 
art. Perhaps I may yet have the pleasure of 
showing you through my gallery of pictures, 
collected by myself in my early manhood," 

**T hope so!” declared Walter. ‘‘ The rest 
of the pictures you see are my own.” 

The invalid expressed a warm admiration 
for all the productions of Walter’s brash, and 
it was easy to see that this admiratiou was not 
only unfeigned, but the result of a cultivated 
and discriminating taste, 

When be had finished his survey Walter 
induced him to lie upon the couch, in order 
that he might not too greatly fat himself. 
This had been scarcely accomplished when 
Parkin entered, bearing a letter to hia master. 

The artist perused it, and wae about to toss 
it aside, when he noticed that the invalid was 
regarding the missive with a look of mingled 
inquiry and alarm, and he explained, — 

‘‘ The letter has no reference to you, sir, but 
is from a friend of mine, Lord Clair. His 
lordship says that he has a splendid Marillo 
at his house, which he desires to show me. It 
has bat just arrived from the Continent, and 
he purposes sending it to-morrow to his 
country seat.” 

The fugitive drew a long breath of relief, 
and answered,— 

‘'T feared that the letter had some reference 
to De. Mare's expulsion from this house, or to 
my presence. You will go, of course ?” 

Walter answered that he thought not. 

‘I beg you will go, Mr. L e,” wad the 
earnest response. ‘‘ I hope you won't decline 
the pleasure on my account, I am quite well 
now, and shall do very uicely with your valet 
to take care of me. You are looking quite 
pale, and in need of some diversion. I shall 
bs quite unhappy if you deoline this invita- 
tion!” 

Walter did not decide immediately, but at 
length, seeing that his guest would be reall 
troubled at his foregoing the pleasure offer 
him, replied, — 

“Then I will go, sir, but my absence will 
not exceed a couple of hours. Parkin will 
guard you against any intrusion, and render 








you every attention |" 
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The fugitive was pleased with this decision, 
and the artist finally withdrew to dress for 
the proposed visit. He soon returned to the 
etudio, saw that his guest was well cared for, 
and then, after giving orders to Parkin to 
obey the invalid implicitly, set out to visit 
Lord Clair. 

“ How good he is | murmured the fugitive, 
when he found himself alone, ‘I owe to him 
my life and liberty. He is worthy of—of her, 
and they shall yet be happy !”’ 

There were tears in his eyes when he thus 
spoke, and he sunk into deep thought that 
was not all made up of bitterness and sorrow. 
At length he spoke again, — 

* How glad Iam that I did not obey my 
impulse to tell this young artist the story of 
my life! 1 shall have a pleasant surprise in 
store for him!" 

For some time he mused thus, but his 
thoughts were interrupted by the entrance of 
Parkin, who respectfally demanded if there 
was not something he could do to lighten his 
loneliness. 

“Tam not lonely, thank you,” he responded. 
“Yet, stay. Give me your arm, and I will 
walk about the room a little, and ascertain 
how much strength I possess.’ 

The valet complied with the request, giving 
the gentleman his arm, and assisting him to 
rige and cross the floor. 

The invalid was delighted with the strength 
of which he found himself possessed, and 
speedily dismissed the valet'’s support, walk- 
ing about alone. 

“T am like the man who fancied himeelf 
fatally shot when he had only been stunned by a 
passing ball,” he said. ‘I fancied I must 
necessarily be weak because I had been 
but I find myself nearly as well as before!” 

“You must be carefal not to use your 
strength too far, sir,” cautioned the valet. 
‘‘My master would never forgive me, sir, if 
— should come to you through my oareless- 
ness!" 

“Your master is very good, Parkin,”’ said 
the gentleman, a sudden tremor in his tones, 

‘Good, sir!” exclaimed the valet. “ Bag. 
ging your pardon, sir, but good ain't the word 
for him! He ought to have been a lord, sir ! 
bat he'll be a great man yet, I am sare, sir!” 

The invalid could not resist a smile at the 
affectionate enthusiasm of the valet, and he 
thought how noble must be the artist's char- 
acter when even his servant loved him so 
devotedly. 

“ You're a good fellow, Parkin,'’ he said, 
kindly. “Iam sure Mr. Loraine is attached 
to you, and appreciates your faithfalness and 
devotedness | 

‘IT know he does!” replied the valet, con- 
fidently. “ He always has a smile and a kind 
word for me, no matter how gloomy the day 
ig, or how low-spirited he may feel—for he did 
ased to have his sad days, sir, though he 
don't have ’em now!" 

Ths invalid was better able than Parkin to 
stpply the reason of the change in Walter's 
moodg, knowing that lately the sunshine of love 
had brightened his path, but of this, of course, 
ke said nothing. 

‘* Jast move my chair over by the window, 
Parkin,” he remarked, ‘I think I'll look out 
into the street, and see the people pass. It 
will also be pleasant to look at the river ?”’ 

Parkin obeyed, removing the chair to the 
spot designated, and the invalid then crossed 
the floor and took his seat in the shadow of 
the window-curtaio, which protected him 
from all observation of any passer-by, while 
not intercepting from him an excellent view 
of the terrace. 

The fresh summer air that entered, bringing 
with it the sounds of busy. life, was delightfal 
to him. 

‘Ah! this is pleasant!’’ he said, with a 
long breath. ‘‘ How pleasant it must be to live 
here all the time, surrounded with these books, 
Statuettes, and pictures! Your master is a 
great painter, Parkin!” 

‘I Know it, sir,” responded the valet, in a 
tone of intense gratiflvation and pride, as if he 


ney coach, and when they see him returning 
they will come for me! Oh, what shall I do?” 
He looked about him like a tortared animal 
not knowing whither to flee. 
Parkin was alarmed at the imminence of 


were listening to praise of himself, ‘' The 
great lords and ladies don’t come here in 
their carriages for nothing, sir! I know very 
well that my master is the greatest painter 
that ever lived, sir!" 

It was pleasant to notice Parkin's pride and 
satisfaction in his master’s reputation ag an 
artist. 

‘“* And that ain't all,’ he added, “ he’s hand- 
somer than a picture, sir, himself. I'd rather 
look at him than any painting I ever saw!" 


the authority of the police, and knowing that 
it would be impracticable to refase to open 
the doors to the pursuers. 

‘* You have no place in which to hide me ?” 
exclaimed the hunted fagitive, nearly wild 





| when to stop talking upon that, with him, 


| 


| 





with fear. “Lend me your coat, my good 

fellow, and I will go forth in that disguise. I 

beg of yor——”’ 

| The valet reflected that his garments would 
be mach too short for the fugitive, and would 


The invalid saffered Parkin to continue his 
praises of his master, the Valet never knowing 





favourite subject, and while he lent a listen. 
ing permitted his gaze to rove up and down 


the fogitive’s peril, having profound awe of - 


the terrace. 


therefore attract instead of diverting attention, 


Saddenly he started and grasped the valet's and he knew also that the artist's chamber 
arm for support, seeming to be almost faint- afforded no hiding-place that could escape the 


ing. 
‘ What is it, sir?" cried Parkin,fin alarm. 


The invalid shuddered, and then pointed to to him. 


the window. 


eyes of the pursaers. 
In this dilemma a fortunate idea occurred 


“I have it, sir,” he oried joyfally. ‘*‘My 


Parkin hastened to look out, but observed master went to a fancy. dresa ball last year aa 
nothing to cause such agitation on the part of & patriarch or some such person, and I’ve got 


the invalid. 

‘* I see nothing, sir," he said. 

‘Look! look! Dr. Mare!” 

Thus adjared, the valet looked again from 
the window and observed the late nurce, 
whom he had expelled from the house, saun- 
tering along the opposite side of the street 
with a careless air, yet evidently keeping a 
fartive watch upon the artist's residence. 

“ Sare enough, sir, it ig that fellow!” he 
exclaimed, keeping a little in the shadow of 
the ourtain, that the object of their remarks 


' might not see him in tarn. ‘ Well, he's a 














bold one! I wonder what he can be doing 
there !"’ 

The invalid aroused himself and again 
looked from the window, hia form trembling 
convulsively as his gaze rested upon the figare 
of his enemy. 


** He has been watching the house, Parkin!” j 


he ejacalated, with sudden terror, ‘He saw 
Mr. Loraine go away, and perhaps intends to 
enter in his absence! "’ 

‘Let him try it, sir!” exclaimed Parkin. 
‘*No man comes into these chambers in my 
master’s absence unless the door is forced 
open! 1’ilcalla policeman, sir, quicker’n light- 
ing, and have him ‘rested! We'll watch his 
operations, if you please, sir!” 

Dr. Mure sauntered meagre | up and down 
the terrace once or twice, and then he was 


joined by a man who had evidently been walk. | 
ing to and fro in front of Walter's residence, groa 


on the very same side of the terrace. His 
presence had not been noticed before on 
account of the baloony protecting him from 
view. 


the things now. I'll get you off safe yet, sir, 
from those scoundrels!" 

He rushed into the ante chamber and opened 
an adjoining closet, while the hunted gentle. 
man kept up an anxious, excited gaze upon his 
' enemies without. 

It was soaroely & hali-minute wher the vuiet 
returned to the studio with a wig and beard 
in his hands and some antiquated garmente 
upon his arms. 

The false hair was long and white, and yo 





soon secured to the head and chin of 


‘invalid, who assisted the valet with feverish 
‘impatience and more than his ordinary 


strength. 
‘They'll hardly know you with that on, 


{ sir,” said Parkin, hurrying on a coat of ancient 


form and material, “You don’t look at all 
like yourself, sir. And here’s your hat—an 
old one it is, sir—and there's your heavy cane, 
sir. Oh, you need gloves! There’sa pair of 


'my maater’s!" and he caught up a pair of 


black kid gloves from the table. ‘ We'll have 
another look at thoze fellows, sir!” 

Tae doctor and the policeman still stood 
conversing at the corner, looking in the direc- 


| ticn taken ‘by the doctor's late companion, yet 


nos forgetting to keep a vigilant gaze upon the 
artist's residence. 

‘I’m sure I don’t see how you are to get 
out, sir. They'll be sure to see you!” 

The invalid sank back into a chair with a 


n. 
** How foolish I have been!" he murmured, 
‘‘I should have told Mr. Loraine my name, 


‘everything! Why did I not foresee that they 


would come for me in hie first absence from 


‘' That fellow is his ’oomplice, sir!’’ ex. home?” 


claimed Parkin. ‘It's queer, though, that 
every time I’ve been out of the house since 
the nurse went away I've seen that man, now 
with the doctor, walkin’ up and down. He 
was there this morning when I went out. I 
do believe he’s been watching the house! " 

“ He is!" said the invalid, quite frightened. 
‘© He wants to get me away without disturb. 
ance, and so he waited until your master 
went out before coming for me. I am sure 
they mean me immediate mischief, now that 
Me. Loraine is not here to protect me. Look 
there!” 

He pointed tremblingly to the doctor and 
hia companiop, who had accosted a policeman, 
and who were addressing him with apparent 
earnestness, showing him a paper, which he 
examined carefully. 

After a minute's discuesion with the cfiicial, 
Mare’s companion glided away, and the doctor 
and the policeman looked after him. 

The fugitive instantly comprehended the 
entire scene. 

“IT see it all!" he exclaimed, springing to 
his feet. ‘‘ They have got an order for m 
arrest as an escaped lunatic, and have eng 
the assistance of the policeman to aid in tak- 





ing me! They have sent that other man—a 
keepsr—I hava seen him before—for a hack- 


“Don't give up sir!" said the valet, still 
peering forth from the window. ‘ There comes 


‘the other man, joining emagain! I suppose 
you haven’s as much money with you as you'd 


like, sir,” he added, leaving his post, ‘‘ and if 
you'd accept a triflin’ loan as comin’ from my 
master——"’ 

He paused, and put his half. filled purse into 
the invalid’s pockets. 

Tae ravings of the fagitive daring his recent 
delirium had given the faithfal valet an idea 


| of the real state of the case in regard to the 


pursuers, and he had seen how devoted hia 
master had been to his guest. He accordingly 
put forth every effort to shield the invalid from 
capture as an escaped lunatic. 

** Are they coming ?"’ asked the gentleman, 

Parkin returned to the window. 

‘“* Yes, sir,” hereplied. ‘They are coming 
—the three of’em. Anda hackney coach is 
coming too, sir; they're crossing the street. 
Oh! you're toolate, sir! ’’ 

The fagitive appeared for a moment para- 
lysed, and then he exclaimed,— 

“Give mea pen and paper, quick! that I 
may write a single line to Mr. Loraine.” 

Parkin hastened towards hie master’s desk, 
but suddenly halted as he heard aloud knock 
upon the etreet-door, 
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The sound seemed to endow the invalid 
with new strength and resolution, and he rose 
to his feet, saying calmly,— 

“It's too late to write. I must try to 
escape.” 

He hurried through the ante-chamber into 
the corridor and down a flight of stairs, only 
noticing that Parkin had shut and locked the 
door behind him, and when he gained a lower 
corridor he paused a moment. 

The porter had given ingress to his pursuers. 

‘‘Come right up,” he heard the voice of 
Mare saying. ‘‘ We shall find the lunatio in 
bed, as he is still ill of fever, or just conva- 
lescens.”’ 

The tramp of three men ascending the 
stairs was next heard, and their footsteps 
+ agaaae to the fugitive like the knell of 

ate. 

By a superhuman effort he became calm, 
and subdued the restless glitter of his 


eyes. 

‘*It’s fortunate we waited till the artiat 
went out,” he next heard Mure remark. ‘ He 
has imposed very skilfully upon Mr. Loraine, 
— would have given us trouble, I daresay. 


The pursuers had come face io face with the 
fugitive. 

The latter stood back a little in the shadow 
of the wall, as if to allow the new.comers to 
pass him, and leaned upon his walking.-atick, 
as if his figure had been carved from 
stone. 

The doctor stared hard a moment at the 
disguised fugitive, then bowed, which courtesy 
the invalid returned by bes om | his broad- 
brimmed hat with his gloved hand. 

The pursuers passed on, ascending the next 
flight of stairs, but for a moment the fugitive 
found it impossible to move. Onatwardly im- 
passible, his heart throbbed wildly, and it 
seemed to him that he possessed a boiling 
cauldroa within his breast. 

He waited, therefore, long enough to hear 
the puréuers knock upon the door of the ante- 
chamber and exclaim that the door was locked. 
He then pursued his way down the lower 
flight of stairs to the street. 

Ashe proceeded, he heard Parkin’s voice in 
loud demand as to what was wanted, and who 
it could be who was making such a commotion 
upon Mr. Loraine’s door. 

He heard Mure reply, and heard Parkin 
respond that he could not give admittance to 
anyone, haviig received orders from his 
master that a sick gentleman, his friend, was 
by no means to be disturbed by any in- 
trader. 

This reply served to excite the pursuers, 
and they redoubled their loud knockings. 

Leaving all this noise behind him, the 
fagitive gained the street-door, which was 
aie, and_passed out, 

he hackney-coachman had dismounied 
from bis box, and was awaiting the return of 
his employers. As the invalid passed him he 
looked idly after him, noticing that he had 
come from the same dwelling the pursuers 
had entered, and the fugitive realised that in 
a few minutes more his enemy would be on 
his track. 

Passing down the terrace as fast as his 
apparent age would make seemly, he turned 
the nearest corner, and then quickened his 
speed. He knew that Parkin was clever enough 
to keep his enemies employed for some time, 
and he felt & sentiment of relief as he hurried 
onwards, tarning corners and traversing 
streets, every moment increasing the distance 
between him and hie pursuers. 

At length he came close upon cab-siand, 
and remembering that the valet had given 
him bis purse, he called a cab and gave an 
order to a distant part of the town, whither he 
was driven. Arrived there, he dismissed the 
cabman and took another, directing him to 
drive to one of the northern suburbs, which 
order was obeyed. The fugitive then, feeling 
more secure, wandered from street to street, 
wondering what he had better do, and how he 
could best evade the pursuit of his enemies. 





CHAPTER XLY. 


Who ’seaipes the snare 
Once bas a certain caution to bewaré 
— Chapman, 

But now so wise and wary was the knight 
By triall of his former hartes and ecarés. 
That he descry'd and shunned still his slight ; 
The fish that once was caught new bait will hardly 

bite. — Spencer. 

Doctor Munrand his companions continued 
to knock loudly at the door of Walter's rooms, 
demanding admittance; and Parkin for some 
time continued to reply to his demands that 
he had received orders to keep out all intraders, 
The policeman, at length, urged by the doctor, 
commanded the valet to open the door without 
tarther delay, and Parkin felt that a crisis had 
arrived which required & change of course, 

“Yes, yea!"’ he shouted. ‘In a minute, 
when I see how the patient is.’’ 

Retreating from the ante-chamber to the 
studio, he looked from the window of the latter 
apartment, and was justin time to see the 
fagitive disappearing around the first corner. 
Encouraged by the sight, Parkin busied him- 
self for some minites in the studio, paying no 
attention whatever 10 the remarks of Dr. 
More and hid assistants; but after a delay 
sufficient #0 enable the fngitive to attain some 
distance, he admitted the pursuers. 

"What do you mean by Keeping us out all 
this while?’’ demanded the doctor, in a rage, 
as he entered the ante-room. 

“T ought not to let you in at all," 
Parkin, in equal wrath. ‘I shouldn’t think 
you'd have the face to cdme Back here after 
being kicked out——” 

The doctor oe him by flourishing 
the paper he had exhibited to the policeman 
in the street, and exclaiming,— 

‘'T have here a Warrant to take the person 
of John Jones, an escaped Iuftatic, and return 
himto my licensed asylum, and I demand 
him to be given up to me immediately.” 

“I don’t know any stch person, Mr. Bowen,” 
said the valét, with sarcastic emphasis on the 
name lately assumed by the doctor when act- 
ing as nurse. 

he doctor flashed angrily, and replied,— 

“No evasion! You know Vety well I refer 
to the sick person in the other room.” 

"Ob, you do!’ said Parkin, coolly, inwardly 
delighted at the lengthy parley he was holi- 

with the pursters, 

he dootor replied by bidding his assistants 
to foHow him, and proceeded through the 
stadio to the bed chamber lately occupied by 
the invalid. 

His rage at finding it deserted was so great 
as to render him momentarily speechless. 

‘How dare you intend to take the sidk 
gentleman, Mr, Bowen ?” demanded the valet, 
with a provoking stulle. 

The doctor turned dpen him fiercely, finding 
his voice, and declared the fugitive must be 
concealed somewhere abot the” rooms, 
adding,— 

He oouldn’t poseibly leave the house set, not 
having sufficiently recovered from his illness. 

Parkin smiled more provokingly than ever. 

A survey of the chambers speedily assured 
the pursuers that they were not likely to afford 
a hiding-place, and they reluctantly returned 
to the ante-chamber, 

They had scarcely done so when Walter 
made his appearance. 

Dr. Mure seemed inclined to slink away 
upon the entrance of the young artist, but the 
latter quietly intercepted his flight, demanding 
what he wanted. 

‘* What right have you in my chambers, Mr, 
Bowen, or Dr, Mure?” he concluded. “ What 
business have you to take advantage of my 
absence to come here and annoy my guést? 
What are these men doing here with you?” 

The policeman explained how he had been 
enlisted in the doctor's cause, and why they 
had come, 

The artist glanced towards the studio, as if 
he feared the converdation miglt be over- 
heard by its object, and said, haughtily,— 





“ T shall not give np my guest to Doctor 
Mute, be the consequences what they may. He 
is Bane, and the dootor will be obliged to prove 
the covitrary before he can take him sWay.” 

 T gée that the lnnatio has very skilfully im- 
posed dpon you, Mr. Loraite,” responded the 
doctor, with pretended meckness. “ Perhaps 
you believe his mania to be the trath-——” 

“1 do,” was the response. 

A look of fear and anxiety flitted over Mure’s. 
features, and he said,— 

“Then you think his name is net Jones ?”’ 

The artist replied in the sffiirmative. 

The doctor scanned Walter's features 
earnestly, and made up his mind that the 
secret of the fugitive’s identity had not yet 
been revealed to him, the fact that the artist 
made no allusion to the name of his guest con- 
firming his belief. He therefore drew a sigh 
of relief, and demanded,— F 

‘s T want to know where your valet has hidden. 
him! He is not in your roonts.”’ 

Walter directed a quick glance at his valet, 


who smiled reassuringly, andsaid, addressing: 


Mare,— 

* He's where you won't fiad him, Mr. 
Bowen. By this time he’s out of your reach.” 

The doctor started, grew pale, and cried 
out,— 

‘* We are foolsa—dupes ! The man we met on 
the stairs was the lunatic in disgaise! And 
while we have been losing time*here he is get- 
ting beyond our reach! " 

With a look of rage at the triumpbant valet 
the dootor rushed from ithe roem, followed by: 
his assistants. 

Gaining the street, Mare eagerly questioned 
the valley coachman in regard'to the direction 
taken by the seeming patriaxoh who had 

out directly after their ontrance intc 
thie house, and was directed aright. He imme- 
diately set ont in quick puréais, followed by 
his assistant, the policeman returning to his 
duty. 


‘““ What does all this mean, Parkin?” asked 
the artist, after the departure of his pursuers 
from his chambers. 

The valet explained the procesdings of the 
dootor. 

‘‘And where is my gtest?” inquired 
Walter, anxiously. 

“TI don’t know, sir, bit he's surely safe. 
Alter you went away he wafked sbont the 
studio & little, and gaid he felt quite well, sir. 
He then sat down by the window, and wae 
praisin’ your pictures, sir, and saw Dr. Bowen, 
or whatever's his name, a walkin’ up and 
down on the other side of the street, Inoking up 
at the house. Then another fellow has watched 
us ever since Bowen went wway crossed over 
and talked to him, and up came # policeman, 
and they got a coach and came for the sick 

nt » 


gentleman. 

“ Weill 7” 

‘ Well, sir,” continued the valet, ‘the gen- 
tleman said he wished he'd told you some- 
thing, bat it was too late. Then I shonght of 
them patriarch clothes of yours, which you 
wore at that fancy- ball, sir, and as they don’t 
look a bit outlandish, I dressed the gentleman 
up in ’ém, and he slipped Gownetuirs as they 
came in. I saw him tarn the corner!” —_ 

“ How unfortunate!" exclaimed Walter 
anxiously. ‘Where can he have gone? I am 
sure he had to money with him——” 

“ Begging your pardon, sir, he bas, ! gave 
him my purée, which had the ten pound in it 
you gave me yesterday, sir. ! 

The attiet felt a little reassured by this 
announcement, but he wished sgain and again 
that he had remained at home with his guest. 

“He was in no condition to flee in this 
way!” he said aloud. “ He may have a little 
strength at first on account of his fears, but he 
is likely to be ill again in consequence of this 
excitement, You think, Parkin, that some 
one has Watched the house since yester- 
da 7” ® 

" Yes, sir. The same person thet care here 
with Bowen has been loun about this 
street ever since Bowen left, ~ I’m sure now 
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ere 
he waa on she look-out to see when you should His summons ‘was responded toby an elderly few days he hoped to have the pleasure of 
go out!’’ woman, to:‘whom he stated his wish to look at unveiling the mystery by which he was sur- 


‘I gee!" cried Walter. thoughifally. 
‘* They wanted to take him in. my absence! I 
think I was followed ‘to Lord Ciair’s, and back 
again. 1¢ seemed to me,” headded, speaking 
to himaelf, ‘‘ that the poor. gentleman's enemy 
feared that I was.going to take steps against 
him ! Would that I. could solve this mystery ! 
Would that the fugitive had told me.all about 
himself! He will belikely to return when the 
pursuit is past, or at any rate let me know his 
whereabonts, I will therefore remain at home 
and await tidings of him!” 

Retreating to hiz studio, which seemed 
strangely desolate without the guest to whom 
he had become so strongly attached, Walter 
endeavoured to calm his anxicties and exercise 
hia patience, 

Two hours had nearly elapsed when Parkin 
entered with a letter, jast brought by the poat- 
man, addressed in a trembling and evidently 
feigned band. 

It proved to be from the fugitive, although 
without asignature. 

It was very cautiously worded evidently 
with some apprehension that it might fall into 
unfriendly hands, and stated simply that the 
writer was quite safe, but that he could not 
return to Mr Loraine’s chambers without 
being seen by his enemies, He would, there- 
fore, find a place of concealment and write 


again, 

This letter allayed Walier’s a 
and he awaited with less anxiety the promised 
second letter, 


On finding himself in what was to him a 
wilderness of houses, the fagitive had first 





the rooms to be let. ! vounded, and declaring his identity not only 

‘*Gomein, sir!” was the hospitable reply. | to Walter, but tothe world. i 
‘Pll show them to you!” The utmost caution was shown in every 

She closed the door behind the gentleman, | line and word of she letter, so that if it should 
and conducted him through a lighted passage, | fall by accident into the wrong hands no clue 
up a flight of stairs, and into the drawing- could be found to the whereabouts of the 
room. | writer, 

‘' Thie is the sitting-room, sir,’’ sho said,! When he had finished writing, and had 
setting the light upon a chiffonier. ‘‘It was sealed and addressed the letter, the fugitive 
the drawing-room, but I've been obliged to let put it in his breast-pocket, murmuring,— 
it on account of the death of my husband.; ‘I must drop this letter intoa box af a 
Thers's.a bed-room off it!" | distance from my present quarters. I will 

The fugitive surveyed the room and bed. ' even take a cab to a distant part of the city 
room, finding that they were neatly furnished for the purpose, in order not to leave the 
and well-kept. The windows were curtained, faintest trace by which my enemies may find 
and possessed, in addition, heavy greenshutters me!” 
which could be raised or lowered at will by! He sank into a reverie from which he occa- 
simply pulling a cord, and through their inter- | sionally started to glance apprehensively and 
stices'the occupant of the room could survey suspiciously at the door, as if he expected to 
the street, himself remaining unseen. | §ee his-pursuers enter, 

This arrangement seemed to the fugitive to | It seemed hard to realise that he was iree— 
promise seourity, and he eagerly demanded ; free at last ! 
the price of the rooms per week, | The delicious sense of freedom he now cn. 

‘‘T shall want a guinea, seeing we take no joyed had nos been his in his wild flight along 


other lodgers,'’ was the ly. ‘‘ Have you the seashore, for the fear of pursuit had ab- 
ot” = ' sorbed every thought, and calied forth every 


references ?"’ j ; 
“T have not, but I am willing to pay in energy. It had not bsen his when recovering 
advanee |” | from his fever he had received the tender and 


The woman hesitated, and then, remarking filial attentions of Walter Loraine, because be 
that she supposed the gentleman was a newly- had known that his retreat was known to hia 
arrived foreigner, as his appearance was enemies, and had feared their arrival at any 
rather singular, accepted the week's payment, moment, é 
seking him how soon he would like to take| Bat in this quiet lodging, which he had 
possession, | gained by the exercise of every precaution, ho 

“ Immediately—thia moment!” answered bad surely nothing to fear ! ; 
the invalid, taking the easy-chair, “I have) Thushe thought, bat the sufferings of years 


thought of hastening to the residence of Lord | no loggage with-me, bat can precure some to- could not be forgotten in a moment, and even 


Clair, whither Walter had gone. 


hensive ashe was, however, it seemed to him | occupancy?” 


more than probable that Walter had ‘been 
followed to his destination by one of Dr. 
Mure’s myrmidons, and that he himself would 
be discovered by his enemies if he went to his 


| 


lordship’s residence in search of his friend. | 
He then thought of going intoa shop and | 
be ms & note to Walter, begging himtocome | 


and appointing a rendezvous, ‘but he 
reflected that such a proceeding would be 
looked for by his enemies, and Walter's move. 
ments would be watched. 

It was imperative to relieve the artist's 
anxieties, and he finally:summoned courage to 
venture into'a pagtry-cook’s shop and oall for 
pen and paper, as well ae food. It‘wag here’he 


had written the letter Walter received, and he | f 
then I will claim my rights ! I am sure that I Memories on memories! to my soul again 


himeelf dropped it‘in the nearest pillar-box on 
resuming his wanderings. 

**T can only avert evil from Mr. Loraine 
and myself,” he thought, as he ‘passed ‘on 
through the quiet streets, ‘‘by leaving him 
alone, and proceeding to work out my destiny 
by myself! I must gather a little more 
vn and can then-get. on well without his 
a ” 

Growing ‘tired, the fugitive soon again 
stopped at a quiet-looking hotel, and procured 
& private room, in re 2 rene until 
evening, every moment et & prey to 
terrible fears. : 

With the approach of darkness he entered 
the streets again, feeling safer in the fresh air 
than in the hotel he bad quitted. He had 
effected @ changein his disguise, and had taken 
& stimulant to keep up his strength, and now 
began to think of providing a place of con- 
cealment for the night. 

With this view he consulted the notices on 
the houses of “‘spartments to be let” with 
eager interest, but he felt averse at making 
his wants known, lest in some way he should 
come in contact with his pursuers. 

At length, as he began to feel very weary, he 
came upon a quiet little brick dwelling, having 
beside ite door a bill stating that apartments 
‘within could be let so a single gentleman, and 
that no other lodgers were taken. 

This notice the fugitive read by the light of 
the street lamp, and after looking up and down 
the street to see if he were observed, he 
knocked at the door of the dwelling. 


| 


| 60 see about the dinner, 


| 


that was quite im contras) to his recent 





Appre- | morrow. I suppose the rooms are ready for in his greatest delight he cheoked his exalta- 


' tion to glance at the shuttered windows or the 


Thesland@lady assented and lighted the gas, door with shuddering apprehension. 
ing to:mske'the lodger comfortable. | ‘Another week will have changed all 

‘ I:woutd like a good dinner,” he said, when this!” he murmured. ‘In another week I 
she:had drawn the-shutters and arranged the shall be again the despairing inmate of a mad- 
furniture to her‘liking, ‘‘and as soon as pos. house, or I shall be restored to my daughter 
Bible,” /and my rights! A single week! I muss get 
& few moments to strong for it!” 
arrange the terms upon which her lodger’s' He arose, prepared for bed, and was soon 
meals were to be prepared, and then withdrew lying in his comfortable couch, endeavouring 

| to dismiss every thought of possible evil and 

‘(I is very:comfortable bere,” thought the compose himself to sleep. In this he waz 
fugitive, ashe changed his chair fora aofa, successful, soon sleeping like a weary child, 
upen ‘which he lay at fall length. ‘‘I will) 
devote a day ortwo, perhaps a week, so getting | 
strong enough to bear the excitement that) 
must ‘follow the unmasking of my enemy, and | 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


am safe:here! Dootor Mare certainly cannot; DETAR gg eae. aa, GE 
fiad mo .out, after all she pains I have taken | Tees ae such dreams of vanished love and 
Hf ” ’ 
my ee him wee ae indi That my wrung heart though long inured to pain, 
Rory agitive's thoughts soon became in ae Sinks with the fulness of its wretchedness 
tinct, and ‘he sank into:a doze, from which he —Phebe Carey 
was finally awakened by the entrance of his ; . : 
landlady, whowet about laying the table for} On the morning of the day subsequent to 
the fugitive’s flight from Walter Loraine’s 


dinner. j 
The lodger made inquiries about her family, | chambers, the Hari ot Monttord was crouched 


&c., while she was thas engeged, finding that | in & great arm-ohair in his gas-lighted library, 
it consisted of a mother and two daughters, | wearing ® look of gloomy fear and suspicion, 
living upon # small bat osrtain income which such as had characterised him in hie strange 
it was desired to eke out by taking a single moods of late. ‘ Since his midnight and 
lodger. surreptitious visit to the bedside of Walter 

He was quite relieved to discover that there | Loraine’s guest he had shut himself up in the 
could be no possibility of Dr. Mure’s finding | solitude of the library, denying admittance to 
him in his present home, these women of| every one excepting his page, the patient 
course not being in the way of the dostor’s;Jalian. The Countess, alarraed at his oon- 
inquiries. duct, had besought an interview with him, 

The dinner of roast lamb and green peas | but he had refused her request, alleging that 
was goon placed upon the table, and the | it would cause him the most intense and pain- 
fugitive found that he possessed a hearty fal excitement to see any one im the present 


ite, in consequence of the day's exertions, | stage of his heart-disease. Her ladyship he 
ee “4 : then sent him % message by the page praying 


him to allow her to send for the family 


weakness. to , 

Atter the simple pudding had beon served, Physician, but shia request had nob only been 
with a cup of coffee, the lodger called for a treated with impatience and contempt, but 
pen and ink, and proceeded to indite another | received a perempvory denial, and the Ooun- 
letter to Walter Loraine, informing him that | #688 bad desisted from her efforts to see Oo 
he had found a safe hiding piace, and that he contribute to the comfort of her busband, tak- 
found himeelf quite strong and well. He’ ing refage in the society of Mrs. Tomiins, who 
begged the artias not to be snxions on his listened patiently to all her complaints. Lady 
account, as he bad money sofficient for his, Geraldine, too, remembering how well she had 


wants ; and heconcluded by stating that in a ' succeeded in interesting the Ewrl in Walter's 
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mysterious guest, essayed to gain admittance 
to the library, bat his lordship betrayed posi- 
tive fear on hearing her gentle voice at the 
door, and she was obliged to retreat, fall of 
slarm at his strange behaviour. 

The page kept his post jast outside the 
library, evidently watching for a knock upon 
tbe street.door that never came, for at every 
sound of a visitor he would start up, with hia 
hand on the knob of the library door, as if to 
announce an expected arrival, and every time 
he sank back with a look of disappointment. 

Oo the particular morning to which we have 
drawn the reader’s attention, the page 
@ppeared more nervous and expectant than 
usual, starting at every soand as with an 
expectant look which soon faded, giving place 
to one of annoyance and sorrow. 

Bat at length a peculiar knock, the same 
that always announced the Earl's mysterious 
visitor, caused himto spring to his feet with 
& look of relief, and he hastened to the door 
in advance of the footman, who had been 
dez'ng in his chair. 

be person whom he admitted was disguised 
as usual, but the page recognised him, and 
conducted him to the library, ushering him 
into his master’s presence, then resuming his 
position outside the door. 

The visitor found the Earl cowering in his 
chair, and, as he entered, hia lordship started 
up in a fright, putting out both hands as if to 
werd off an expected blow. 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it,’ said the nobleman, as 
the newcomer advanced to his side. ‘‘ How 
long I have waited for you! What has 
delayed you? ”’ 

As he spoke, the Earl olasped his hands 
over his heart, which, with its tumultuoas, 
irregular beatings, seemed to swell within 
him twice its ueual size, and beat wildly 
ageinst its bara like a bird in the attempt at 
efoape. 

“(IT came as soon as I could, my lord,” re. 
plied the viaitor, removing his hat, and reveal- 
ing his face to be that of Dr. Mare, ‘‘I have 
been detained by unexpeoted” circumstances. 
But how white and ghastly you look, my lord? 
What can be the matter?” 

‘*Oh, it’s only that old heart-diseaze, 
doctor,’’ replied the Earl. ‘' This excitement 
—that is, I've had some excitement lately, 
and itinjares me! At times it seems to me 
as though my heart woald burst,” 

The dootor looked grave, and said,— 

* You ought to do something for it, my 
lord. Your disease is very serious, and I 
must say candidly you seem to be getting 
worse every time I see you. You do not look 
nearly so well as you did the other night. If 
you object to employ your family physician 
roy lord, I might prescribe for you.” 

* No, no!” interrupted the Earl, with a 
ehadder, that did not escape the keen eyes of 
Dr. Mare. ‘ You're well enoughin your way, 
doctor, but, really—I have no need of a phy- 
sician ; it is singular how everyone combines 
to annoy me about my disease, when all I 
require is perfect quiet, and freedom from 
excitement. Bat you haven’s told me yet 
of your success. Tne lunatic is dead?” 

“Not yet, my lord.” 

Toe Earl tarned an angry, frightened 
glance at the doctor, and preseed his hand 
closer over his heart. 

‘‘T have had some annoyances and draw- 
®acks since your visit to Mr. Loraine’s 
rooms,” remarked the doctor, deprecatingly, 
“(and they bave prevented my visiting you 
aince that night!"’ 

“ You dons mean to gay that the person 
has escaped ? ' demanded the Earls hoarseiy. 

‘Oh, no, indeed, my lord. I will explain 
everything as it happened, and you shall jadge 
for yourself of my ftuithfalneas. After lettiog 
you out of Mr. Loraine’s house that night I 
retarned to the sick man, and not to lose time 
immediately mixed for him a draaght that if 
be had taken it, would have put an end to 
him and his schemes for ever.”’ 

*Tnen he didn’t take it?’ inqnired the 
Earl, breathlessly. 








__ “No, my lord, as you shall see. As I handed 
it to him, I noticed that he was recovering his 
consciousness and reason, and I hastened to 
induce him to drink it. My efforts were of no 
avail, and I tried to pour the drag down his 
throat, but he recovered his senses fally in 
the struggle, pulled off my disguise, and gave 
& yell that would have aroused the seven 
sleepers.” 

The Earl gave a hollow groan, and olutched 
at hia side, as if the pain at his heart had 
become unendurable. 

‘' And then, my lord,” continued Dr. Mare, 
‘before I could recover myself or snatch back 
my false hair, Mc. Loraine and his servant 
rushed into the room, and the patient told 
them who I was, and I was ignominiously 
expelled from the house.” 

‘Bat why didn’t you come here imme- 
diately and tell me all this?” demanded the 
Earl, hoarsely and shrilly. ‘‘ By this time 
everything is known. Who is that coming? 
I—I hear some one! Oh, my heart!” 

He had started up wildly when deolaring 
that he heard the approach of some one, but 
he now sank back, ghastly and deathlike, his 
eyes starting out, his breath coming in gasps, 
= his fingers clatching frantically at his 

eart. 

** Oh, my lord,” cried the dootor, in affcight. 
‘* What can Ido? No oneiscoming. I have 
not told you all!’ 

The Earl showed signs of getting better at 
this announcement, and Mare seized a fiscon 
that stood on the table, and sprinkled a 
quantity of the perfamery it contained in the 
face of the Earl, then chafiog his hands and 
loosening his garments. 

‘\I—I feel better!'' gasped his lordship, 
after several minutes had thus passed. ‘'Go 
on. I want to hear more.” 

Mare resumed his seat, remarking,— 

‘I quite thought that attack too much 
for you, my lord. Taere’s no need for such 
excitement, After leaving Mr, Loraine’s 
chambers, I thought of coming to you, bat 
concluded to spare you all anxiety, and not 
come until I could make a favourable report." 

His lordship began to breathe more freely. 

“‘T bad some of my men with me, or near 
at hand, my lord, and set a couple of them to 
watch the house, one of them to follow Mr. 
Loraine wherever he went, and the other to 
les me know of his first absence from his 
rooms, it not being easy to take the patient 
daring his presence. And then I concocted 
& warrant on my own hook, to take the 


, Sick man with, and showed it toa newly- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





appointed policeman, who knew more about 
Irish bogs than letters, not being able to read 
a word, although he pretended he could. 
Eanlisting him, and taking my man, I went 
up to Mr. Loraine’s chambers, gained admit- 
tance after some time, and found that the 
patient had fled upon getting wind of my 
approach——” 

“What?” 

‘* Yes, my lord; bat wait and hear all—I 
have not yet finished. While there, Mr. 





noticed the frequent apprehensive glances the 
doctor cast in the direction of the door. 

In trath, the doctor and his assistant had 
searched diligently and unremittingly for the 
fugitive, had traced him through several 
streets, had found ont the firat cabman he had 
employed, had been driven to the spot where 
the invalid had firat alighted, but beyond that 
could discover no trace of him. 

The quarter of the town to which the 
fagitive had first proceeded was at a long dis- 
tance from the one to which he had driven in 
the second cab, and the latter vehicle had not 
been taken from the cab-stand, but had hap- 
pened to be passing at the moment he sig- 
nalled it. 

These facts, coupled with the other pre. 
cantions adopted by the fugitive, completely 
baffled his pursuers, and Dr. Mare’s statemeut 
of having captured him was simply a fabrica- 
cation to allay the Earl's fears and to gain 
money. 

He had, however, not yet given up the pur- 
suit, having stationed one spy in the vicinity 
of Walter Loraine’s residence to watch for the 
return of the invalid there, or to follow the 
artist, should he set out to visit the fugitive 
elsewhere. He had also stationed an able 
assistant near the mansion of the Earl of 
Montford, and between these two he hoped 
soon to effect the recapture of the fugitive. 

*Dootor,” said the Earl, in a hoarse 
whisper, ‘‘ we must prevent any future escape! 
You must put him out of the way without 
delay. You understand?” 

** Ido, my lord. I willobey your commands. 
The next time I come here I shall bring posi- 
tive proofs of his death. Or would you 
prefer to see him for yourself?” 

“Oh, no, no! I could not look upon him 
dead! "’ cried the Earl with a shudder. 

The doctor smiled so significantly that his 
lordship started, demanding hurriedly what it 
was he suspested, that he should look s0 
—_- 

‘‘The trath, my lord!” was the cool 
response, 

© The trath! Why, why, doctor, you know 
who the patient is! I’ve told you——" 

“ Yes, my lord, I know who the patient is!" 
replied Mure, emphatically. ‘‘ Ihave listened 
for years to his talk—if you will, his ravings! 
I don't know the whole story!” 

Toe Earl seemed hardly to possess life 
enough to murmur,— 

‘* Weil what do you want to keep it all secret? 
You know you're implicated, too!" 

‘*I know it, my lord, and I shall confine my 
demands to something reasonable—say double 
my promised reward!" 

His lordship hastened to promise this, and 
ensure the continued secresy of the doctor, who 
then said,— 

‘\ If you could give me some money to-day, 
my lord, I should like it very much. My ex- 
pensea ype heavy of late, —_ assistants 
requiring good pay and support!’’ 

e Tene,” answered the Earl. ‘'I will give 


Loraine came in, and I made the discovery | you something now, but the larger part of your 
that the very cautious patient had not reward willbe paid only when you bring me 


even told him his history, nor given him the , the proofs of his death. 


faintest clue to his identity.” 
The Earl uttered a ory of joy. 


It shall be ready 
for you whenever you come! ” 
The doctor looked a little disappointed that 


‘And then, my lord, I pursued the fagitive, | he was to have but a small sam until the 
in company with my assistant, the policeman , death of the fagitive, but he concealed his 
dropping off upon his beat, quite contented , emotion, watching the Earl unlock a drawer in 
with the liberal fee I had ‘given him, and sus-|the table beside him and produce a single 


pecting nothing whatever of the truth. I and 
my assistant followed the track of the fagitive, 
who was singularly disguised, and last night 


hundred: pound bank-note. 
As deeply in debt as his lordship was, he 
always managed to have a supply of money on 


we came upon him ina house where he had} hand, perhaps with a view to paying Dr. 


found refage, and took him prisoner, He ia 
now in safe castody, and no one suspecis any - 
thing about him!” 

His lordship was rejoiced at thia statement, 





Mare. 

Handing the bank-note to the doctor, he 
repeated his remark that the entire sum pro- 
mised should be ready for him whenever he 


and regarded the dootor with keen sorutiny, , should bring the information of the fugitive's 
becoming quite satisfied of his truthfalness and , death, and he then made several inquiries io 


sincerity. 


relation to the present whereabouts of the in- 


Suspicious as wae his nature, he would have valid, all of which the doctor answered without 
taken the alarm immediately if he had been hesitation, having prepared his replies before- 
less absorbed in his own emotions, and had band. 
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When the investigation was concluded the 
doctor arose, saying, — 

‘*T shall return in a day or two, my lord, 
with proofs of the—the lanatic’s death. In the 
meantime, have no anxieties whatever in regard 
to him. He is safe in my keeping, closely 
guarded, and ina continual atate of stupor, 
under the inflaence of drugs, so that there can be 
no possibility of his escaping or making you 
trouble. Meanwhile, my lord,” he added, ‘ if 
you'll allow me to make a suggestion, I would 
beg you to see a doctor——”’ 

‘‘ Nonsense!" interrupted the Earl, im- 
patiently. ‘ It is trae that at times my heart 
seems gnawed by a vulture, and at other times 
to be squeezed between iron fingers, and again 
seems to swell almost to bursting; but it is in 
consequence of my late excitement. I an not 
at all old yet, and my family were renowned 
for their long lifeand exvellent health. I shall 
oy forty years yet, if I am reasonably care- 

a i} 


‘“* You may, if you are very carefal, my lord,” 
said Dr. Mare, impressively; ‘but if you 
allow yourself to become excited easily you 
may drop off without a moment's warning.” 

The Earl received this statement as emana.- 
ting from a desire to practice upon him with 
medicines, and dismissed it without farther 
thought. 

The doctsr soon after took his departure. 

When he had gone the Earl, reassured by 
Mare’s false assertions in regard to the rtp 
arose, flinging aside the shawls with which he 
was encumbered, and summoned his page, who 
seemed, surprised on entering, to behold the 
favourable change that had taken place in his 
lordshbip's aspect, 

“Tarn off the gas and open the curtains, 
Julian,” commanded the Earl, walking to and 
fro. ‘I feel better—in fact, quite well again.” 

The page expressed his pleasure at his lord- 
ship's recovery, and hastened to obey his com- 
mands, while the Earl quitted the library and 

led to the morning-room, the resort of 
the family after breakfast. 

At the moment of his entrance it was 
— by the Countess, Lady Geraldine, 
and Mrs. Tomlins, The former was discues- 
=< the latter the propriety of giving a 

during the illness of the Earl, and lament- 
ing that his singular malady should have 
increased just as she was in the midst of her 
bridal festivities. Lady Geraldine was 
seated ata little distance, engaged with the 
morning paper, and quite oblivious of the con- 
versation between her companion and the 
Countess. 

The ladies looked up in surprise at the 
entrance of the Earl, the Countess having been 
informed that very morning by the page that 
his lordship’s illness was becoming greatly 
aggravated. 

t was easy to see that he had been very ill, 
both in body and mind, and his hair looked 
much whiter than when he had last appeared in 
the family group. 

Geraldine arose with a smile to greet her 

e, and express her pleasure at his recovery ; 
but he touched her hand but coldly and lightly, 
— seemed to shrink from her kind congratula- 

ong. 

‘I’m very glad that you are better, Egbert,” 
said the Countess, coming forward with a win- 
ping smile. ‘Bat you look like a ghost. 
What have you been doing to yourself? Your 
hair is quite grey, and your face is all wrinkles. 
You actually look ten years older than you did 
the other day!" 

‘*T have been il), Jastina,” replied the Earl 
briefly, as he took a seat, 

‘True, Egbert: but you might have had a 
doctor, or at leact admitted your own wife to 
your presence. ButI suppose you are more 
used to the attentions of your page.” 

The Earl assented, and the Countess seated 
herself beside him, forgetting her late anger 
against him, and endeavouring to divert him 
by her gaiety and good-humour. In this she 
was soon successful, the Ear! flinging aside all 
disturbing thoughts, and seeming to experience 





& pleasant relief in listening to the Court gossip 
with which his wife entertained him. 

Mrs. Tomlins, on being noticed by the Earl, 
offered her congratulations upon his recovery, 
and then glided from the room, leaving the 
family alone. 

‘* Don’s go, Geraldine, dear,” said the Coun- 
tess, as the girl seemed about to follow her 
companion. ‘I need your services with your 
uncle. I want a grard ball, you must know, 
Egbert,’’ she added, caressingly; ‘(a much 
grander one than that you gave lately. I've had 
80 many oalle, and been invited out 30 much al. 
ready, that I really ought to give one next week. 
Will you be well enough then, Egbert, and I 
shall send out the invitations?” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
ELLEN'S CONFESSION, 


Tr was some little time before Ellen grew 
calm enough to continue, and to explain her 
enigmatical words. 

leline made no effort to hurry her, 
although a wild hope had darted through her 
as she heard them. 

a after all, Godfrey should be inno- 
cent 

Then her heart fell, How could he be inno- 
cent, while Ellen herself confessed that he had 
been her lover? 

Presently the sick girl raised herself on her 
elbow, and fixed her wonderfully brilliant 
eyes on the visitor's face. 

‘Tell me,” she murmured, stretching out 
one hand, and laying it on Madeline’s arm, 
‘was it through your suspicions of me that 
you and Captain Vane separated? Perhaps 
you think I have no right to put such a ques: 
a ; but even if you do, I beg you to answer 
it ” 


The young wife assented, without looking 
a 


Pp. 

Ah!” Ellen eaid, her head falling back 
against the pillows. ‘Then, thank Heaven, 
there ia yet time for you to learn the truth. 
I must tell you the whole wretched story, but 
I will do it as quickly and briefly as I can, 
= then you will be able to judge for your. 
self,’ 

She paused for a moment, and motioned to 
Madeline to pour her out a glass of medicine 
which stood on a small table by the side of 
the bed. After drinking it her voice grew a 
little stronger, and she spoke with her usual 
clearness and distinctness. 

* You know that my father was a gardener 
at Deepdene? Well, I was his only child, 
and, unfortunately for me, I was very pretty. 
I may say so now without fear of being scoused 
of vanity. 

‘* When I was quite a child a rich lacy in 
the village took a great fancy to me, and had 
me continually at her house, 

‘* Afterwards she sent me to a bosrding- 
school, where I remained till I was seventeen, 
and then I was hastily recalled home, for the 
lady had died without making a wil), and, of 
course, my father could not afford to pay the 
school expenses, 

‘* Coming home without my old friend was 
& new experience for me, and I did not like it. 
I was dissatisfied—dcisgusted even with the 


had to do; and I longed intensely for some 
change that would take me from it. 

‘* One day 1 went in the Deepdene gardens 
to give a message to my father, and I met 
Captain Vane, who was staying there ona visit 
to his uncle. 

‘He spoke to me, and was very much sur- 
prised on learning who I was, After that we 
met rather frequently, and he lent me books 





the cottage, with no one to speak to. 


r little cottage, the humble fare, the work | 





to read, because I told him how lonely I was in l 


“‘Jast then my father had a bad attack of 
rheumatism, and could not go on with hi~ 
work, Dr, Earnshaw attended him, and, of 
course, I nursed him,” 

Ellen stopped to moisten her dry lips, and 
& little shiver thrilled her frame, as if the 
remembrance even now called up some bitter 


pain. 

“ Natarally, I saw a good deal of the doctor, 
for he always lingered to have a talk with ma 
after he had visited my father, and gradually 
he began to exorcise a terrible fascination over 


me. 

“TI struggled sgainstit. I tried my hardess 
to escape from it, bat I could not. I was nos 
in love with Earnshaw—no, I am sure I was 
not in love with him then, and yet the infla. 
ence he obtained over me was more powerfal 
than love. 

‘In the meantime Captain Vune had lefs 
Deepdene ; bat after awhile he returned, and 
one day he came to see father. I went with 
him to the door to let him out, and he asked 
me to meet him the next day in the grounds, as 
he had something of importance to say to me. 

‘‘ Tconsented, and then he told me he haa 
fallen in love with me, and offered to mako 
me his wife. 

* At first I was flattered, and my impuleo 
was to accept him; then I thought of Earn- 
shaw, and—I dared not ! 

“Bat I did not absolutely refuse, only X 
begged him to let me have time to consider 
his proposal, and I promised to give him an 
answer at the end of the week. 

‘‘He agreed, but the next day I received a 
letter from him repeating his offer, and fall of 
boyish protestations of passion. ' 

** Somehow, I did not think his love was 
real, although I never doubted, either then ox 
now, that his intentions were honourable. 

‘* My beauty had touched his fanoy, but 7, 
myself, had never touched his heart! Pex- 
haps, if I had loved him, I should not have 


been so oclear-sighted ; but alas! by this time. 


I knew for weal or for woe Earnshaw held my 
fate in his hands. 
‘* He had taught me to love him at last, and 


I was as helpless before him as a bird which is. 


fascinated by a serpent. 

‘' He told me he would marry me, but tha’ 
for very sufficient reasons we muet keep one 
marriage a secret; and then he proceeded to 
make arrangements for me to leave homa, 
and go to London, when, after a few days’ 
interva!, meant to disarm suspicion, he wonid 
meet me. 

‘*T agreed, made all my preparations; and 
one evening, before my father had come homa 
from his work, I left the cottage, and pro- 
ceeded to the railway-station. 

‘*Oa my arrival there the ficat person I me} 
was Oaptain Vane, who was aleo going to 
London—indeed, he and I were the only two 
passengers waiting at the station. I had seen 
him the day before, and given him a fiaal 
answer. It was “no;” but I had told him 
nothing of my other lover, although I had 
betrayed his faith by informiag Earnshaw of 
his suit. 

“ Earnshaw did not ab firat believe me, ar-4 
then I was dishonourable enough, and vain 
enough, to show him Captain Godfrey's letter, 
which he immediately took possession of, 

‘I don’t want to defend my conduct. i 
suppose I was vain of having a young, rich, 
and handsome man at my feet, and that muss 
be my excuse, 

‘‘The Captain asked me where I was going, 
and I told him to visit an aunt who lived a+ 
Paddington ; and jast then the train came up, 
and we got into a first-olass carriage—for Dr. 
Earnshaw had provided me with money, and 
had especially insisted on my going firsi- 
class. 

‘On the way up we talked a little, but the 
Captain made no reference to my rejection of 
him till jast as we were near London, and 
then he took my hand with as mach respect 
as if I had been the highest lady in the land, 
and he said,— i 

‘*¢ Ellen, you are wiser than I, but it is nos 
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many/girle in your position who would have 
réfased an offer like mins, and I honour you 
for your noble single-hesrtedness, If I cannot 
be your husband I will, at least, be your 
friend, and perhaps in the fatare I may prove 
that I meap what I say!’ 

« Even then I noticed that he did not seem 
deeply distressed at my refasal. I sappose he 
had been thinking matters over. and had come 
#0 the conolasion that, after all, I was not a 
suitable wife for him. 

“ Weill, we parted, and I went to some lodg- 
ings in Paddington, of which Dr. Earnshaw 
had given me the address. There I stayed 
4ilf the end of a fortnight, and then he joined 
me ae 
% The girl stopped, and turning her head 
away, buried it in the pillows. while deep sobs 
—all the more pitifal because they were almost 
silent—baret from her bosom. 

With’ gentlees fiagers Madeline smoothed 
back the tangled golden hair from the white 
brow, and bathed it with some ean de cologne, 
a bottle of which stood by the side of the 
medicine. After a few minutes EHilen con- 
tinued, — 

‘I needn't tell you the rest exsept very 
hastily. I went through come sort of cere. 
mony with Dr. Earnshaw that I bslieved to be 
& civil marriage, but after vards I fouad it was 
nothing of the sort, aud my shame would not 
let me go back to Daepdens, where 1 had held 
my head so high, even if my father would have 
consented to receive ms. Poor—poor father! 
I never gaw him again!” 

* * * . * 

Jack Treherne grew tired of sitting in the 
musty old fonr- wheeler, even though his con. 
lation consisted in the finest Havannahe that 
money could buy. Besides, he wondered what 
on earth could keep Mudeline all this while. 
He knew she was safe, for he had seen her 
shadow on the blind oncs or twics ag she 
crossed the room. 

He looked at his watoh—it was jast vo 
o'clock; and then he yawned loudly, and 
wished himself back in his own comfortable 
bed, and tried to imagine what ths end of ali 
this mystery would be, 

Jacks imegination, ag the reader kuows, 


was not his strong point, and it did not carry | 


him far; bat presently Garlick came out 
s&pparently in a great harry, and got in the 
cab, closing the door gently behind him. 

‘Don't let Mrs. Vane know I have been in 
the house all this time,’ he mattered, and the 
worda were hardly out of his moath before 
Madeline herself appeared, and beckoned Jack 
to her 

‘*T have decided to stay here all night,” she 


said, rapidly. ‘Poor Etien has no regular 
The daughter of the landlady has 


nurae, 
attended her so far, but she herself is not well 
enonyh to sit up to-night. Tell Katie I will 
be back in the morning, aud yoa need not 
worry about me,’”’ she adied, with a faint 
smile. “I shall be quite safe.” 

Treherne did not altogether like leaving her, 
and offered to stay on in the cab until the 
morning ; but thie she would not hear of, and 
so he and Garlick fioally drove < ff. 

“I’m free to confess I'm at sea,” observed 
the detective, in an annoyed voice. ‘ My idea 
all alovg has been that Eilen Chalmers was 
down at Beackendale when her father was 
killed ; but she told Mrs. Vans she had never 


set eyes on him since she left her home at | 


Deepdene, and it's not likely she would tell a 
lie now. Aa for Dr. Earnshaw, he'sa donble- 


dyed villain, and the gallows is too good for | 


him! However,” continued Garlick, viciously, 
I'll do my best to get him there!” 

“Bat,” said Treherne, puzzled, “I 
thought you decided positively that taking 
into consideration the time he said ‘ good- 
bye’ to my wife, and the time the shot was 
fired, it was impossible he could have been on 
the spot until some minutes after the murder 
was committed ? "’ 

_ “So I did—and so, according to all calonla- 
tions, it ought to be impossible. Bat for all 
that I must go over the ground again, and see 


what I can discover. Bat who the woman 
was gots over me——”’ 

Jack was too sleepy to disonss the master 
any farther—too sleepy indeed to do more 
than give a very brief answer to Katie's 
question when he got home, and much inclined 
to wish that neither Godfrey nor Madeline 
had ever made their ill-omened visit to 
! Beackondale ! 


OHAPTER XXVL 
A FOILED ENDEAVOUR, 


Ir was midday bafore Madeline resurned, 
and Katie was anxiously debating wheter she 
had not better sally forth in qaest of her. 
She met her at the door, and kissed her 
affectionately as she drew her into the morn- 
ing-room. 

** Poor Madelice, how tired you must bs!” 

“No.” said Madeline, quietly, as she 
removed her hat and cloak, ‘‘i am not tired 
at all—or, if I am, I don't feel it, and that is 
pretty mach the same thing, I think I am 
excited, and that prevents fatigue from 
touching ms.” 
| * How is the poor, sick oreatare?2 " 





“She is dead, and, I hopa, at rest,” 
Madeline ratarned, in a low, revanend voice, 
: “* Whatever her error may have been, she was 
more sinned against shan sinning, and surely 
| Hsaven’s meroy ig as trae as; Heaven's 
justice!” 

Then she went upitairs, and shat herself ia 
her own room, in order to think qaietly over 
Ellen’s revelation, and all ig meant to heraelf, 
The one thought dominating all the reat wat 
| the blessed conviction of Godfrey's inauosence 
—even her horror of Earnshaw's villiany 
paled before thas! 

Looking back by she light of her present 
knowledge, it was easy to.see how Sir Richard 
had been brought to helieve in his nephew's 
guilt. Earnshew, in order to divert suspicion 
from hioaeif, had arranged that Ellen should 
travel up to Louden by the same traia: as 
Goifray, so ad to make the B.ronet believe 
} thad he was the compaaion of her flight, and, 
; #0 leave no doubs on Sir Richard's mind, had 

shown # hia she letser he had taken from 
| Blien, in which the young offiter had declared 
his love for her, Both Sir Richard aad, poor 
Lake Chatmers. had readily fallen into the 
trap, and EHarnshaw's guilt had never oace 
been suspected. 

Madeline shuddered as she thought of him. 
And this was the man who had dared to tell 
| ber he loved ner—had strained every uerve in 
' order to become her hnaband! 

What a contrast to Gadfrey—Godfray, who 
had proved himself the most obivalroae of 
| friends to the woman whose beauty had 
awoke @ momentary passion in his heart, and 
whom he had afterwards befeiended to the 
utmost of hia power. Madeline understood 
now why he had prevented her from attending 
the trial, for there he had basen cross-examined 
concerning hie relations with Lake Onaalmers' 
danghter, and had confessed that he had at 
one time been in love with her, and offered to 
marry her—a confession which he rightly 
jadged would have been painfal for hia young 
bride to hear. 

Nevertheless, Madeliae wished now that she 
had goae in spite of his prohibision, for then 
she would have believed what he said, and 
much of the misery of the after time would 
have been spared to both, 

What could she do now to atone for the 
bitter words she had spoken to him the night 
they bade each other auch a miserable ‘good- 
bye?’ Alas! There seemed nothing to be 
dons. She could not recall him, for she did 
not know where he was, and i¢ might be: years 
before chance or fate wonld throw the kaow. 
ledge in ber way. Meanwhile, there was no 
alternative but to wait; wait, perhaps, till her 
eyes grew dim, and her hair turned grey, and 
the a of youth had vanished fer 
ever 





* * * . 
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Three days later Ellen Chalmers was buried, 
and Madeline followed her to the grave as 
only mourner. The poor girl had no friends, 
and her relatives would have thought it a 
stain on their respectability to render even 
this last tribute to her memory, so Madeline's 
wreath of lilies-of-the.valley was the only one 
that rested on the green sod above her. 

The funeral took place at twelve o'clock, 
and it was nearly one as Madeline lefé the 
churchyard. 

As she was about to enter the carriage and 
drive home, a sudden idea strack her. Was 
there not a shadow of probability that Keziah 
Byrne would know the whereabonts of her 
half-brother? At least, is was a chanca worth 
trying, and Madeline at once gave the odach- 
man the order to drive to Miss Byrne's 
lodgings, 

Not until she was geoping her way up the 
dim and dusty stairs did she remember the 
sort of reception that had been given her on 
the occasion of her last visit, and the broad 
hint thrown out by the hostess that she ‘did 
not desire its repetition. 

Madeline smiled a little to herself, thinking 
she had grown thioker.skinned lately, and was 
not, therefore, likely to be wounded by Miss 
Byrne's animosity. 

The fair Keziah was on the point of having 
lancheon—or, rather, dinner, for her ciroum. 
stances rendered a midday dinner necessary 
—and Madeline could not help noticing how 
unappetising the meal looked, with the dirty, 
crumpled cloth, marked with various coloured 
stains, the untidy salt cellar, and dim glassss. 

She got up rather hastily as she saw who 
her visitor was, and pushed away her plates, 
then faced Madeline, with a hard, unoompro- 
mising look ia her eyes that did not promise 
well for cordialivy. 

“T must apologise for coming at duch an 
inconvenient moment,” began Madeline, who. 
if she had given herself tim? to think, wonld 
certainly have deferred her visit, ‘bat. I had 
an important question to ask you, and I was 
anxious to get it amewered as s00n as pos- 
sible,” 

‘* About Godfrey, I sappose? ” 

‘*About Godfrey. You are aware that he 
has left Eagland?”’ 

The question seemed to give Miss Byrne 
dire offencs. 

“Aware of it? OfcourseIam? Did you 
suppose my only brother would think oi 
leaving without wishing me good-bye? I is 
true you have come between us, but hardly to 
gach an extent as you hoped!” 

“It is without my knowledge if I have 
come between you,” Madeline rejoined, 
quietly. ‘‘ Bat, however, we need not discuss 
that. Perhaps you would tell me if youknow 
where my husband is at the present momert?” 

Keziah looked at her keenly, and in her 
cold, grey eyes came the light of a gratified 
matice 


“Ab! Then that means you don’t kay! 
Your ‘husband,’” mimicking her voice, ‘: ha: 
gone away, and refused to have anything 
more to do with you! Weill, I am not 

Is was hard for Madeline to keep her temper 
under these gratuitous insults, but she remem: 
bered that.in doing so lay her only chance of 
discovering Godtrey'’s whereabouts; aad with 
admirable presence of mind she sucoseded in 
controlling herself. 

“ T have-something of importance to com- 
manicate to Godfrey,’ she said, atill in the 
same quiet tone; ‘and it is necassary that. he 
should hear it as soon.as possible.” ’ 

‘*You can give me the message, and I will 
send it on to him,” observed Keziah, an in- 
quisitive gleam in her eyes. 

“ Unfortunately that is not passible, Tae 
message cannot be.given through a third per- 
gon,” 
po _ ié.is something thas concern? your: 
“* Myself and Godfray.”’ 

Mias Byrne hunched-up her thia shoulders. 
‘ You want to be reconoiled to-hica? Ab!” 
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as & deep, qnick blash spread itself over 
Madeline's face, ‘‘I see I have hit the right 
nail on the head! Weil, you can hardly 
expact me to help you in such @ matter!" 

‘I do nos ask you to help me. It is for 
your brother's own sake as well ag mine,” 

‘For his sake! Taen I suppose you think 
he cannot ba‘ happy away from you? If that 
had been the case he would hardly have left 
you, and™he most certainly would nct have 

commanded me to secret his address !”’ 

“ Did hedo thie?” ired Madeline, her 
heart gs ge pager aa she wor be 
recognise nature of +# 
woman with whom she was dealing. 

‘Yes, Indeed, it: was only on this com 
dition that:he promised to keep me acquainted 
with cetnmamee ogg 

He-ia travelling, then?” put io Madelingy, 


h 
sai. not say so,’ returned Miss Byras, 


sourly, “You j to conclasions .to0 
quickly, Bat if you sain are clever 
enough to:entrap me; les metal! you you lmeve |. 
m you know 
it the bexber 1” 


The gixl: rove. littfs wearily from. 
the.anale oe which, without invitation, she 


had seated herself. 
Sive confessed to herasif that 
& Misteke—tust not in the way ee. 


eee ed, will you forwart it 


on. Gating? de 


moe ‘for certain. You must leave | 


\Tead,. and then if 1 approve: 
pondit,” 


Madetion 8 aweet temper. Sine: flashed 8 glamae |: 
of quiet scorn at the spesiter, and advameaml |: 
towards the-door. 

**T must find some other means of com. 
municating with my husband,’ she remarked. 
** Your conditions are too hard for me.” 

‘As you like, I am not anxious to be your 
go-between, as I nesd hardly tellyou. Asfor 
Ginding out where Godfrey is—well, I think 
you will fiod the task difficult, for no one iu 
England. kaows. save myself,” Suddenly 
Keziah turned)fiersely on her visitor. ‘ Why 
can't yon les him. rest? You have been his 
bane from ths first moment his Unale Richard 
stt eyes on you, and yon. are detenmined to 
haunt him to his life's end. He told me his 
only reason for leaving England waa the 
desire to. get away from you——” 

She stepped shard, for Madeline took a step 
forward, and confronted her with eyes that 
literally blazed with passion, She had tried 
her best to restrain hepself, but this time the 
effort was:vain. 

‘That is. alie, Keziah Byrne, and you know 
it! Godfrey is teo chivalrona ever to have 
said sucha thing, even if it had been true. 
His reason for leaving England was to get out 
of the reach of slanderous tongues that made 
= accusations against him, ag you have 

one!” 

Keziah fell back, and Jaid-her hand.an.a side 
table to. steady herself. A change had come 
over her face—it was not white, but a.ghastly 
leaden grey. 

“What 
faintly. 

‘* Need you ask me? Why ii was you your- 
self who first told me of — things people were 
@aying of — if ad, witha 
little.evasion, for she merece not admit thas 
the charge to which she referred was the one 
connecting Godfrey with Ellen, Cheimera 
* Do not you remember? " 

Keziah shuddered violently, and the hand 
that rested.against, the table trembled. Her 
eyes wandered neatlessly round the room,, and 
qaats settled themselves again.an Madeline's 
809. 

‘* It: was) you »whoyapailed his.career,” she 


* 6ALY». 
“No.. Is is L. who wonid: have helped.him. 


accusations?" she whispered, 


aeked, making a last! 


‘‘Hash!” commanded Keziah, impera- 
tively, and her voice rose to a thia staccato 
scream. ‘What do you care about Godfrey 
—his past or his fatare? It is trae you are 
his wife, but that amounts to jast nothing at 
at all, considering the circumstances under 
which you were married. It is I who oare for 
him—I,who mourn for his blighted prospects— 
I, who weep for his exile from his native land— 
I, whose whole heart and soul were bound up 
in hig happiness, and whose life is desolate 
now that I no longer see him——"’ 

She broke off abruptly, and her words died 
away ina burstof hysterical laughter. Then, 
to Madeline's surprise and consternation, she 
fell forwards on her face, and lay thers still 
and. motionless, as if she were dead. 

At. first, indeed, a horrified fear that she 
realiy was dead flashed across Madelins, and 
She:knelt- at her side, and tried to turn her 
face:to: the light, Then she locked round the 
room.in search of restoratives, but there was 
not-so.much as a carafe of water to be seen. 

Running to the door she threw it open, 
‘intending to call for help, and as she did so a 
man. got up with very suspicious haste, aud 
retreated to the opposite side of the landing, 
‘Batnot-before Madeline had seen and resog- 


aie ee 
“Me, Garlick !"’ she exclaimed, in strangly 
martked:acoonta;of surprise. 
a ' ma’am!”’ he returned, 
| with oe of warning. “ That 
oe ah mentioned ia this housm,” 
- itt ee on yon here?"’ 
| madam-—business of Poe 
Pe Mp delicate & natare thas 
am forced to change my. name," he: onlin, 
But what has happened 
meget hig thamb to Miss 


Tn a few words Madeline told him that her 


sister-in-law had fainted, and he thereupon 
offered his assistance in placing her on the 
couch, while she young girl went in search of 
some water. 

Garlick, however, was beforehand with her, 
for he had produced a pocket flask containing 
brandy, and a little of this poured down Missa 
Byrne's, throat had called back consciousness ; 
indeed, so entirely was the fair Keziah ‘‘ her- 
self” again, that when Madeline entered with 
the water she peremptorily waved her baok. 

‘* I think the lady ia.all right now,” observed 
the detective, and Madeline was only too glad 
to leave the room and the house, although she 
went away with the conspionsness of having 
lamentably faiied in her mission. 


Ee aa 





CHAPTER XXVII, 
THE DETECTIVE IN A NEW BOLE, 


Mr, Garuics was-not exactly one's ideal. of 
what is commonly called a ‘‘lady’s man,” 
neither was Miss Keziah Byrne the sort of 
damsel who would be likely to inspire feelings 
of tender interess in imdividnala of the 
opposite sex. And yet, strangely enough, the 
acquaintances between the two, which began 
on the afternoon of Madeline's visit, senedils 
ripened into something that might be termed 
intimacy. Mr. Robinson—for such was the 
name by which the detective chose to be 
known—was nost assiduous ia his attentions 
to the hard-faced spinster; and although she 
was at firsé inclined to regard his overtures 
with suspicion she was nos proof against 
the regard that took euch anbstantial form as 
presents of game, frnif and similar deliea- 
cies, 

She was aware that Mr. Robinson's, English 
was nok exactly all it shonld be, but, on the 
other band, he was—or aeemed to be—wall 
off, and in Miss Byrne's eyes wealth covered & 
maltitade.of sins. Besides, Keziah's life was 
a. very lonely one—how lonaly few people 
kuew.. 

‘1 didn't. wind when I had my brother to 
drop in and sea mea two or three times & 





0.@ new one if those same slanders bad nai. 
ome between us.” 


week,” she confided to the detective, ane 


afternoon, when they were lingering over a 
pleasant repast of hot mauffins and tea—to 
which she, in a quite unusual outburet of 
generosity, had invised him; ‘for on the days 
he did not come I had his next visit to look 
forward to, but now it is altogether different, 
and sometimes I feel as desolate in this great, 
crowded London, as [I should feel ia the 
middle of an Arabian desert.’’ 

“Ah! And when do you expect your 
brother hack agazin?"’ asked her companion, 
with polite interest, 

Miss Keziah shook her head, 

“Heaven knows—I don’t! Perhapa he'll 
never come back,” she returned, gloomily, 

‘Oh, come, come— are nob so bad 
av all that!” cheerfally exclaimed Mr, 
a bolting half a maffia in his en- 

deayour to get it down quinkly, ‘In thease 
days; such a journey as he has undertaken is 
& mere nothing—a mere nothing, my dear 
madam! America, I think you said he had 


to?” 
“Dia 1?” coal. “TI don’t remember it.” 
“Perhaps I made a mistake, then. Of 


course Australia. means a much longer time, 
but even that is nothing serious—not like it 
was in my youngdaga, when it was a matter 
of mouths.where now it ic only weeks!” 

And then Mr. Robingon launched forth into 

& glowing accoun*#af's.relabive of his who had 
gone: ont to the gnidfields, made a fortune, 
and. come home te = happily ever after. 

Truth to.teil, M ‘s family seamed 
to: be * vary aan, as well ag very 

one: There-was nota country under 
the san that b had not been visited by some one 
of its members, and strangely varied and 
wonderfal had been their experiences. 

Oacs or twice Misa Byrng detected an 
inaccuracy in her friend's seopunts of their 
wanderings. 

** Your brother Thomas in New Zealand !” 
she oried, one day. ‘‘ Why, you told me the 
afternoon before last that he was in India!" 

‘Did I?" in nowiee abashed. ‘' My 
mistake. I believe my tongue rnns away with 
me sometimes, #3 you may have observed !"’ 

‘You shouldn’s talk so fast, then,’’ severaly 
remarked Miss Byrne—a rebuke that was 
borne with great meekness by the detective, 

After awhile, and. by degrees, he led ber on 
toa speak more openly of her own affairs. 
Keziah was. not, by disposition, in the leass 
communicative; bat, fortnnately or unfor- 
tunately, haman nature.is.so.constifused that 
it longs for « confidant. There ars seme 
people who are eapsable-cf shntting, themre! ves 
Up in impenetrable silence, like a snail in its 
shell ; and hitherto Mias Keziah had flattared 
hergelf that she waa of that order; bat lately 
@ ohange had come over her, and almost 
unconsciously she was drawn to talk of her 
brother’s wife—the girl at whose door she laid 
all. her troubles, 





Indeed, her hatred,of Madeline had grown 
into a perfect mania. Living the life she did, 
with no excitementa, and few emotions, she had 
brooded over the young girl's supposed delin. 
quencies. ontil abe had convineed herself that 
popr Madeline was an incarnation of every- 
thing that was evil. 

‘*And yet she looked sweat and gentile 
enongh the sfterncon I saw her!” innocently 
obgerved. Mr. Robinson. “It is true my 
glimpee of her was only momentary, and one 
cannot jadge properly in so short a time.” 
‘She is. a bypoorite to, her fingers’ ends,” 
viciously retorted. Miss Byrne, ‘and she has 
done her yery best to prejadice Godfrey 
against me,” 

‘* What makes you think so?” 

*‘ Besause I date the changs that has come 
over him from. his marriage.’ 

‘Ab! Then he has changed to you?” 

For sngwer ziah began to ory—then 
dashed her tears angtily awsy, ss if she 
mune ashamed of having betrayed such weak- 


digi tha dekective ventured on 8 very 
daring act. He possessed himecif of Miss 





Kezigh'a band, and pressed it gensly, 
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[* 4ND WHEN DO YOU EXPECT YCUR BROTHER BACK AGAIN?" ASKED TH? DETECTIVE OF KEZ AU. ] 


It was not a pleasant band to caress. The 
flesh was red und ocaree, and the knuckles 
were bony; bat Robinson was a bold man, 
and trifies like ibese did not abaeh him. 

The epinster, however, was not accustomed 
to such endearments, and she marked her 
dieapproval of them by enatching her bend 
away, and robbing it vigorously op her gown, 
But that she was not direfully «ffended was 
proved by ber nex words, 

“Yes, be bas changed to me. He is not 
like the eame man. Formerly he used to 
laugh and cheff, and tell me all bis sffairs, 
but lately he became quiet and rererved, and 
his visits were as ehort and rare as he could 
make them.” 

“Then you haven't lost much by his 
absence?" 

‘That's all you know about it!” she 
returned, snappiehly. ‘ Why, I would rather 
have bad bim grumbling and finding fault 
with me every day than not see him at all!” 

‘Perhaps the accuration that was brought 
ageinss bim bad something to do with his 
change of manner?" hazarded Robinson, 
who, of course, did not pretend ignorance of 
Luke Chalmers’ death. Indeed, such publicity 
had been given to the morder, through the 
newspapers, that every detai] had been ex- 
haustively discussed both by press and 
public. 

His companion’s face changed, Then came 
a it a ly tense and rigid expres- 
eion, and her eyes shifted from the counten- 
ance of the detective to gaze steadily into 


‘*Perbaps,” ehe rejoined, after a pauee. 
** A obarge like that would be likely enough to 
alter an innocent man; but the effect will 
wear off in time. He will forget it in new 
scenes, and amongst new friends.” 

There was a certain questioning anxiety in 
the way she said this, as if she were appeal- 
ing to him to confirm this opinion, 

Bat he shook bis head, 

“I'm afraid I don’t agree with you, Miss 





Byrne. It is a ead thirg to ssy, but people 
con't forget euch episodes in a man’s hfe; 
and, unfortunately, the innocent enffer for 
the guilty. You said the other day your 
brother's career was spoilt by his marrisge. 
In that I venture to differ from you. His 
career is spoilt by the suspicion of crime that 
follows him, and which will deg his footsteps 
as long as he lives, and as faithfolly as his 
ebadow!” 

Keziah’s hand trembled as she put it vp to 
her lips to wipe away the froth that had 
gathered there. 

* But he was proved inrocent!'’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘*Excuse me. So far as I recollect the 
report of the case (and I bave a good memory), 
he was not proved innocent. The magistrates 
decided there was not sufficient evidence to 
send him for trial—but that isa very different 
thing.” 

Keziah did not speak for some time, but 
rocked her body backwards and forwards with 
& curious spasmodic movement, and almost 
as if she had forgotten the presence of her 
companion. 

He, on his part, watched her keenly, and 
Gid not let a single variation in her expreesion 
escape bim. 

‘'In point of fact,” he went on, presently, 
‘‘T myself have heard many people say that 
if Captain Vane bad been tried before a jury 
he would have been convicted !"” 

“It is a lie!” she cried, fiercely. “If he 
had been tried by jury he would have been 
pronennced innocent !—yes, beyond all shadow 
of doubt!” 

“In that case,” the detective said, slowly, 
‘‘the guilty person would have confessed. Is 
that what you mean?” 

“Perhaps,” was the short rejoinder; and 
then Miss Keziah gathered the tea things 
together on the tray, and intimated that she 
was going to write some letters—which meant 
that Mr. Robinson was dismissed, 

He got up reluctantly. 





“Well, I will do some writing myself, but 
not lettere. I hate writing letters; and my 
correspondents are very few. The only writ- 
ing I do is my diary, and [ work at that every 
evening. Do you keep a diary, Miss Byrne?’” 

“Certainly ! and have done so since I was 
a little gir),” 

‘Everybody ought to do it,” opined the 
detective. ‘It is sure to prove itself useful 
some time or another. The worst of ladies is 
that they generally make entries very re- 
ligicusly during the firet week of the new 
year, and, after that, at intervals of a month 
or two,” 

‘ That’s not my plan,” observed Miss 
Keziah, with a ‘sniff of disgust at her sexs 
frivolity. ‘I write mine up every evening aa 
regular as clockwork; and I could swear to 
the accuracy of every syllable if I were called 
upon to do it!” 

Robinson bade ber “ good.night!" and ag 
he left the room he Jaid bis forefinger on his 
lip in a very suggestive fashion. 

‘I must see this diary of yours, my fair 
friend!’ he muttered to himself, ‘* Yes, by 
book or by crovk I must get possession of the 
one ycu kept 80 faitbfolly last year!” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


oe 








A wisz provision for escape from fire ie 
obligatory in all Russian hotels. Every corri- 
dor must have a staircase at each end, and, if 
of extra length, several others at stated 
intervals, or else iron ladders must be placect 
outside the house. . 

“ CrnpeRELLA” has been traced to am 
Egyptian story. About 670 so. Princess 
Rhodope was bathing and left her shoe upor 
the bank of the river. An eagle pounced upor 
the shoe and carried it off to King Peamittieus 
at Memphis. The king, struck with the small- 
ness and beauty of the shoe, sent forth a pro- 
clamation for the owner, In due time a mar- 
riage was celebrated, 
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[PAUL FOUND PHYLLIS BUBROUNDED BY A CROWD OF GOBBLERS, CHIOKS, APD DUCKS!) 


NOVELETTE.) 


THE MYSTERY OF MADAME 
MALVAISON. 


RD 
PROLOGUE, 


Tux restless blue waves of the Atlantic were 
washing at the base of the serpentine marble 
cliffa—their crests foamy white; while over 
the wide waste of tossing waters flew gull, 
and poffin, shore-lark, and eand-piper, their 
path radiant with the jewel-like flashes of the 
sun on the water, 

Above, on the crest of the oliff, the grass 
grew green and luxuriant, and further back 
there were cornfields and meadows; and in 
their midst an old farmhouse stood—a pretty 
picturesque, magpie-like dwelling-place, with 
huge oak-beams, and severely whitewashed 
interspaces, and a great oaken door, and 
crooked chimney-stacke, where the starlings 
nested, and twisted their shining necks in 
comical fashion on sunny days. 

Tremulcus flatterings betrayed the presence 
of birds in the hedges that encircled the 
partly-reapen fields. 

A row of standing stooks were heavy with 
the sleepy scent of half-dead poppies, and 
purple chariccka flaunted their gay blossoms 
amid the standing corn. The reapers were 
busy with their sickles. 

Squire Treleven tolerated no new-fangled 
machinery at his farm—not he, indeed. He 
stuck manfally to the old reaping-hook that 
bis ancestors had used for ages. 

It had been good enough for his father, and 
his father’s father, aud it was good enough for 
him, he would declare, when one of his few 
and enlightened neighbours would suggest the 
advisability of bisintroducing steam. machinery 
on his farm, thus saving manual labour, and 
increasing his profits. But not a bit of it, 

The obstinate old OCornishman would heed 





no wise speeches, listen to no friend’s advice, 
He went his own way in his own dogged style, 
and regarded, almost as & personal enemy, 
the man who suggested innovations and im. 
provements at Dinas Farm. 

Tn this silly resolution he was well seconded 
by his son John, his only child, who was a 
thick-ekulled, heavy-featured, coarse. haired 
man of six and-thirty, with limited ideas, a 
narrow mind, loutish manners, and a liking 
for strong drink, in which he took after his 
father—for Squire Treleven, it was well known 
round and about Dinas, went tobed hopelessly 
muddled four nights out of the seven; and by 
his excesses had been forced to part witha 
large slice of the land that had been in his 
family century after century—some said ever 
since Norman William had driven the remnant 
of the Ancient Britons, left in the more easterly 
and northerly counties, after the raids and 
inroads of Pict, Scot, Dane, Angle, and 
Norseman into Cornwall and Wales. 

At any rate, no matter how long it had been 
in his family, it promised not to belong to the 
Trelevens many years more—for it was mort- 
gaged, every acre of that fair, fertile land, and 
at any moment the mortgagee might foreclose, 
and they be turned adrift homeless—only a 
meet punishment for their sins and wicked- 
nesses, 

The Squire's face was disfigured by a black 
scowl! as he stood watching the reapers as they 
mowed down the golden grain that, alas! was 
not fair and full, as it should have been, but 
owing to & wet summer poor and meagre. He 
knew it would not bring him much—not re- 
lieve his necessities, and a bitter oath broke 
ms hie lips as he turned to John and 
said,— 

“A miserable yield. We shall be beggars 
yet, Jack!” 

“T faith it looks like it,” rejoined Jack, 
moodily chewing a corn-stalk, and following 
the direction of his father’s eyes, staring at 
the poor wheat, that lay freshly reapen, dotted 





with the brilliant red and purple blossome, 
that promised £0 badly for them. eo | 

‘‘Has Polwhen told you Black Bess slang 
her calf last night?—a full month too 
soon ?” 

“No!” 

* And Dobbin’s thrown a splint and can’t 
be used, and Rafas is getting old and unsafe, 
and we can’t both ride Sally ?” 

“Not exactly, Well, father, we are in 
lack !” 

**Carsedly out of it!’ growled the Squire. 
‘The run of luck has been ont o’ all reckon- 
ing. It's those pixies. I knew how it would 
be, Jack, when you hacked the sorrel colt to 
death for restiveness. The pixies always 
punish cruelty to animals !”’ 

John Treleven made no answer to this 
harangue of his father's, Like most Cornish: 
men he was absurdly superstitious about spirits 
and fairies, and anything supernatural, 
though he would have stood up to fight a 
man half as big again as he was himeelf, or 
have faced a mad bail, or anything tangible ; 
but the occult, that was another matter, and 
he thought “the little people,” as they are 
termed in Cornwall, were bent upon punish: 
ing him for his abominable cruelty to a beau- 
tifal young colt that he had tied op short, and 
deliberately hacked to bits in a most brutal 
manner some two years before, and certainly 
since that abominable deed had been com- 
mitted nothing prospered at Dinas Farm. 

Sill it was not very likely that their ill. 
lack was due to pixies, though their credulity 
and superstition can hardly be wondered at. 

Taey lived in a remote part of the remotest 
county in England, and saw few strangers, 
and their neighbours were widely scattered, 
Oat there towards the Land’s End, there were 
not many gentlemen's houses, and in the vil- 
lages # large proportion of the inhabitants 
were miners. 

There was no railway beyond Penzance, and 
not much communication with that last town 
in England, 
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* Certainly an old stage coach, that rambled 
and trembled as it moved, ran into Penzance 


from a neighbouring village on Saturdays, and | 


returned laden with farmers’ wives and big 
bundles, and the driver brought soraps of 
news. Forthe reset out that way, on that tongue 
of land that runs out into the sea, and is 
washed on one side by the Atlantic, and on the 
other by the waters of the Bristol Channel, 
the people did not hold mush communion 
with their fellows, and remained more primi- 
tive-than folk in other places, being, im fact, 
@ hundred years behind the times; 


| 
“* Thegirl hatesme!” muttered Jack, chew- 
at the cornstalk. 


stontly planting: his: stick firmly before him 
and it with both: hande—an attitude 
he wae won't to assume when he meant to en- 


Pte 4 we barely sip area 
cS years more develop into s 
devil, or Pim much mistaken.) I’ve seen her 
ane fly ontat Mother Martine like » 


‘‘ Like enough, Jike enough, Bat Martine 
knows hew to manage her, an’ you'd) have to 
take Martine too!" 

“Oh, should I? One woman would be 
more than enough, I think !"’ 

‘*Have ye ever thought about her fortune, 
Jack ?’ asked the old man, a greedy glitter in 
his bloodshot eye. 

“Ay, that I have—often enough, as you 
well know. Only I don’t want to be tied for 
life toa wild cat, who might murder me in 
my bed one. night !"’ 

‘‘ Needn’t have her with ye, lad.!’’ grinned 
his father. ‘‘When the knot’s aafely tied, 
and the money's yours—an’ there's a deal o’ 
spending in three thousand a-year—ye could 


give hor two or three rooms to herself. Lock | 


her up in '’em!”’ 

‘Yes, I might do that,” agreed Jack, 
slowly. ‘‘Oaly she won't have me at any 
price. As I told you, she hates:me, the little 
cat !"’ 


‘‘ Then we'll make her have ye,” roared the | 
Squire, with a. big oath, dashing hia stick | 


against the ground, savagely. ‘‘ Her money’s 
the. only thing ILknow o' to. save us, an’ I'll 
mot let the fancies 0’ a chit like Jenny 
interfere an’ thwart our plans,"’ 

“Ay. Cousin Berthe knew what she was 
about when she made her will, Jenny’s got 
sole control of her money, even thongh. she's 
not. yet of age |!" 


‘‘Ay, onrae it. Berthe didn’t true. me | 
where money was concerned, though she wae | 


foroad on her death-bed to ask me to give her 
child a home, only becanse there wasn’t any 
one else she could ask in England.” 

‘* That's just it. She wouldn't have asked 
you if she could have. helped ib, and she tied 
up her money tightly.” 

‘' Bat not from a husband!” remarked. the 
old manelyly. ‘‘ As her haaband you wonld 
have the.handling of everything!’’ 

“Tf there were no marriage settlement?’ 


“I would see to that,’ remarked the | 


Squire, with a.saturnine grin. ‘' Never fear. 
‘Toore sheis,!| Go and makeloveto her, Jack, 
in right.dawn earnest. Don’t. heed her ‘ no's,’ 
, ‘faint heart never, won fair lady.’ 
Take the citadal by sterm, Young men of 
the present day are lacking in courage, In 
my youth, fellows. carried. off a woman by 
pinck and brawade!” and, having delivered 
himeelf of this speech, he tarned and, walked 
away, while Jack went forward, rather reluoc- 
tantly, to ment the girl who, was coming 
towards him through the standing cern. 


She was rather above medium height, but 
so slight that she looked small and girlish. 
Her fiaxen hair was half-covered by a cotton 
sun-bonnet, that did not shade in the least her 
face, which was startlingly pale, and from out 
of which shone two big blue eyes, in a weird, 
| wietful fashion. 

Her features were regular, yet she could 
| hardly be called pretty. There was such a 
| staxtied, melancholy, wan look about her face, 
| and she was singularly angular and unformed 
for her years. 
i 


Good-morning 
atiompt at gaiety, as he ofme 
while!” 
“How is it you are up so early?” she 
ili ing at him, but 
ing the 
snowy, , 
“T came ont to sem yonu,’’ declared Treleven,, 


lontish frapimess: 
“Thetis lie!” saidi the coolly lifting 


3 


“] don!t know an 


wo 9 in tranquil tones: 
a; let me tell you now how much I 


= 
z 


you: w arry me, won't’ you, darling?”’ 
lhe ghooped, and laid. his lips roughly on 


Avred, flamerlike mark glowed on the pale 
skip athis:caress, and the wistful eyes grew 
‘with fury, and glowed strangely. 

“Tf T had a knife I would put it into you 
now, snd—kill you!” she said, in curious, 
| hushed tones, as though she was restraining 

her rage by an effort, 
ss Ab, little cat!'’ muttered Jack, dropping 
| her hand aa though it had been hot oval, and 
| going after his father as fast as he conld, 
| while the girl walked towards the house, gasp- 
ing and sobbing and catching her breath like 
& passionate child would 

At the porch she was met by a tall, swarthy 
woman, with black hair and eyes, who clasped 
, her in her arms, and. tenderly inquired woat 
| had upset ‘‘ her angel ” ? 
| “'Tnat hog has dared to kiss me!" shrieked 
| the girl, her fary finding utterance ; ‘‘to ask 
me to marry him! and I never will, nurse! I 
never will! I'll kill him first! Do you 
| hear? Kill! kill!” and she clenched. her 
hand, and struck at the air as though atabbing 
an unseen foe, 

‘‘Hush! hush! my very dearesi!’’ cried 
the woman. “Come—come with me," and, 
twining a strong arm round the slight, quiver- 
ing form, she led her into the house to.a dis- 
; tant room, and used all her arts: to soothe 
Jenny, 
| Martine had been with her since her birth, 
| and knew her better than anyone else; still, 

she found her pens amply taxed during the 
next month, for nearly every day the girl 
would come in quivering with rage and almost 
beside herself, for John Treleven was. pro- 
secuting his suit in deadly earnest, and gave 
her little peace, telling her in his rough, 
masterfal way that she should bs his wife 
whether she liked it or not, and that expostula.- 
tions or refusals were useless. 

And when the Squire joined his son, and 
| bullied and threatened her one bright Septem- 
| ber morning, she filed to herroom under the 
| gable, and sat bythe latticed window, rubbin 
| her hands with a scrap of muslin that di 
| duty fora handkerchief, looking at something 
| that lay on her knees, and muttering #0 her- 


sell, 
| My little one, what ails thee?" asked 
| Martine, anxiously, aa she entered the reom 
| seme two:honrs later, ‘'I have been seeking 
| thee.everywhere! ”’ 
| “ Hush!” replied Jenny; casting a nervous 


i 





ing, coz!" said Jack, with am | 
to her..|: 
“ We haven’t met in a cornfield & long | 


; not 
pies she held in her little 


the bine eyes fama moment to his, and. then | 
them : 


year..| Martine, sternly 


look around. ‘‘ You may see, but no one 
eleé—no one else!" 
“Bee what?” asked the woman, bewil- 


8 


redly, 

“The blood on my hands!’’ wiping them 
carefully as she spoke: “I have been trying 
this long while to rub it off, but it won’t go ! 
and #hey’ll know I've killed him!” 

“ Killed who?" asked Martine, a frozen 
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nothing, Meese Jenny!” said 
. “You it, an : 

give we eeetiiawtc!” = 
/ “Dake it!" rejotoed the girl, listlesely, and 
the moment Marti#ie had. of it she 
tore: out of the ragm, and, locking the door, 


‘Tove ” he said, eagerly catching hold of | rushed downst 

cma-al Bes hands, flowers.and’all, Sal wediing 

ween his, “ How [I want you always | 

oe, to ba my dear little wife! Jenny, | met 
m 


‘* Whoy, in te staable,” rejoined the fellow, 
with a grin, ‘‘drinkin’ asle wi’ Squire Pen- 
ony a’ has cumed te pase te daay wi’ 

m,’ 

The woman, still unsatisfied, flew round to 
the stable, and her deadly fear was only 
calmed when she saw Treleven sitting on a 
buoket turned upside down, quaffing beer out 
af a huge pewter tankard, and talking to a 
horsey friend, rough and uncoath as himself. 

** Jast like her father—jast like her father,” 
moaned Martine, wringing her hands as she 
retraced her steps to the room in the gable. 
‘' There’ libe mischief done if she stays here, 
end he worries her,” and then entering the 
room she set herself to soothe Jenny’s per- 
turbation; and when John Treleven passed 
beneath the window, pointed him out to her, 
and told her she had been the victim of an 
hallucination, that her cousin was alive and 
well, 

The.girl’s-eyes dilated with a look of fear 
and repugmance as. they fell on Treleven, and 
she-shaddered, as though stricken by an ague, 
a the loud, strident tones: of hia voice floated 
up toher on the soft west wind ; thea flinging 
herself on her knees by the nurse's fees, she 
olatched her dress, and begged and implored 
Marsine to save her from the Trelevens—that 
they had sworn she: should be married to 
John before the week was up, and that she 
woud rather die: than face such a fate, 

‘Take: me away! Take me away!” she 
kept moaning, as she rocked backwards. and 
forwards in an agony of wretchedness. ‘I 
will kill myself if you dan’t! I wilbdash my- 
self down from the window! I wiil not live 
an honr as hiewife, Lhase, loaths, detest him ! 
I will stab him and then myaelf! Do you 
hear, Martine? Take me away! Take me 
away!” 

‘Hash! hush! my best beloved,’ mur- 
mured the woman, soothingly. ‘Toa shalt 
not atay. here, I will take theeaway this very 


“Tonight?” eohoed the girl, incredulity 
and joy in her pallid face, ereswhile: so des- 


‘* Ay, this very night.’ 
“ Bat—how ?” 


“Squire Pentreath is here again. Thy 
cousin drinks already. ‘Theneven she dinner 
will belong. Tey will’ not leave the table 
be olear. Agsoon as thay go to dinner, and 
the servants are coenpied, we willasesl ont by 





the-eide door, andiif thon canst walk to Pen- 


wis 


An’ le, elo 
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games we can there catch the early morning 
train, and go towards the north ere our 
absence is diecovered.’’ 

‘Tis ® long way to Penzanee,” sighed the 
girl. ‘*Stili I will t:, <o straggle there—any- 
thing rather than submit to. the hatefal 
bondage they wish to. impose on mo,” 

‘© T will help thee, dearest! We may possi- 
bly get off a&seven. The train goes not until 
four inthe morning. Sorely in.nine hours.thon 
canst walk the diatance? ”’ 

* Yes, yes! We can rest often, and yon will 
arrange everything, Martine?’’ she added, 
helplessly. ‘‘I know nothing of business 
matters. We shall want money?” 

‘Ay, that shall. we, plenty. What haat 
thou, my, child?” 

‘* Notes and,.gold. Some three or fonr hun- 
dred.pounds, I believe,in my bag, I spend so 
little here, only what I give my uncle." 

‘Yes, yes. That will.be plenty,” and then 
ailontly and quickly Maxtinegathered together 
a few necessary articles. of 1, and put 
them in Jenny’s bag with the balk of the 
money and her jewels, Then going below she 
gave.out that her young mistress was ill, and 
on no account to be. disturbed; and. then: 
returning, sat by the: trembling girl until night 
threw her dark shadows over mother earth's 
wide bosom, and:the Squire, Jack, and sheir 
guest were. a’ dinner, and. busy over their 
oups. 

Ten she dresaed. Jenny in a.dark cloak and 
hood; and donning, »similar one herself, took 
ps the bag with one-hand, and guiding Jenny's 

tering steps with the other, crept softly 
down the back-ataircase, and stole ont into 
the gloom.of a September night, fighting her 
way. to, Penzance against fearfal odds—for 
Jeany was.delicate, and unused to walking.or 
exertion of aay kind ; and over and over again 
she. fell to.the.gronnd and lay there moaning, 
declaring she conld not stir another step. And 
over and.over, again Martine raised her up, 
and. cheered and. encouraged her to. make 
another efforé to purchase dear liberty; and 
over andover again the faithfal creature. iost 
her way. on the moors. But when at last 
she reached Pol she knew she was safe, for 
the way down was comparatively easy; and 
when, fons. the hill she-saw a.few stray lights 
twinkling in the town of Penzance, she 
thanked Heaven with vehement warmth, and 
arged.on her failing companion; and when 
the morning train glided out of the station on 
ite way northward, in a first-class compart- 
ment were two women, in long black cloaks, 
and.one lay along the seat, cold and motionless, 
as if stricken by death, and the other knelt 
beside her, wailing and wringing her hands. 


CHAPTER L 


“Tn a coign of the cliff between lowland and high- 
land, 
At the sea down's edge between windward and 
lee, 
Walled round with rocks as inland island, 
The ghost of a garden fronts the sea 
A girdle of brushwood and thorn encloses 
The steep square slope of the bhlossomless bed, 
Where the weeds that grew green from the graves 
of its roses 
Now lie dead, 


The fields fall southward, abrupt and broken, 
To the low last edge of the long lone Jani. 
If a step should sound ora word be spoken, 
Would a ghost not rise at the strange guest’s 
hand ? 
So long have the grey bare walks lain guestless, 
Through branches and briars if 2 man make 
way, 
He shall find no life but the sea wind’s restless 
Night and day.” 


Tr was nearly nine: o'clook on a summer's 
morning. The sum wae getting-higk in the 
heavens, and was flooding the gay; flower- 
decked earth with his golden light. 

A wast wind. was:blewing.fram aff the sea, 
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that kept up an incessant murmur, a low 
musical monotony some hundred and fifty 
feet. below, that the rooks echoed from the 
elm trees in harsher style, 

The cornorakes were crying in the wheat- 
fields, a blackbird was chattering to his mate, a 
tHrush called jubilantly in the hedgerow, 
while a brace of larks weve hanging in mid 
air, singing sweetly, and a flook of wood. 
pigeons were hurrying by; and on the peaked 
gables of Verral Dene & score or so of starlings 
were giving fragmentary bita of song as they 
squabbled with each other in comical fashion, 
twisting their shining, necks the while, each 
one-trying to get and keep what he or she 
thought the best placs. 

Tae old red house looked: heavy and some- 
what sombre amid the glow and glory of the 
June morning,, though its Isitticed panes 
twinkled merrily in the sunbeams, 

it waa Elizabethan in type, decidedly an- 
tiqne, and somewhat. lacking in the way of 
repair. 

It looked weather. beaten, and as: though 
little or nothing had been spent to restore its 
pristine grandeur for many along year,, And 
such was the case, 

The Verrals, of Verral Dene, were & vary old 
family, and very proud, and as poor as proud. 
In the eighteenth century they had flourished 
triumphantly, and the langhter of princesand 
nobles had rung through the great, reoma, 
wens hospitality. had -bsen. lavishly. bastawed 
on all, 

Busafter reaching a certain pinnacle of power 
they had, declined alowly and. surely, and, ia 
the present.year of grace all they posseased 
was the Doae, the érim little’ farm-buildings 
and outbuildings that lay behind. it, and; the 
Dower House, some: thres-quarters of a mile 
away, built on the verge of the Suasex.cliffs, 
ia a lone, queer position, 

All the, meadow and grain lands that lay 
betwean.the: Dower Houseand the Dene still 
belonged to them ;, but. thay. ware but a drop 
in the ocean compared to wha#,they. had. oacs 
possessed, aud the poorer they became the 
prouder they grew, 

It was their stumbling blosk. and rock. of 
offence. The great grandfather of the present 
owner started the farm pour pasecr le temps aa 
an amusement, when the backs and bloods of 
the Prinse Regant’a Caurt came. to visit him, 
and conducted, it. on moat, expensive and 
luxurious lines, 

Bat it was something more than an amucée- 
ment to these latter-day Verrala. It meant 
bread-and-butter for them, the keaping of the 
old ancestral roof over their heads. 

Bat for the fertile grain-lands, bué for the 
aweep of pasturage on the undulating downs 
where the cows fed, who gave such a yield of 
rich milk, part of which was weekly made 
into batter, and sentto the neighbouring town, 
but for the famous turkeys that:sald so wall 
in. the London. markets at Christmas time, 
and the equally famous chicks and ducks, 
where would they have been? Esko answers 
where ? 

Certainly not in the quaint house which 
their ancestors, comrades of Frobisher, Drake, 
and Sidney, had bnilt.in the maiden Qaesn’s 
time. More probably in & poor lodging in a 
shady part of London, 

It was to the chicka and the daoka, and the 
cows and the grain they owed their home; and 
though Mrs. Verral was too proud to like 
farming as & means of producing incoma, at 
the same time she was too honest te attempt 
to conceal it, and.in faat ahe: managed matters 
herself with a masterly hand, though.ahe was 
a baronet’s daughter and . 

fair, handsome woman of fifty-five, with 
a blooming complexion, and an abundanoa, of 
flaxen haiz, scarcely touched with silvar; she 
wad atill very comely and pleagant to loak.at ; 
and there were many who wondered that she 
had. not married.again, but.remained.ftaithfal 
to-the-memory of the wask man who had let 
great part of his inheritance slip throngh his 
fingers fram; sheer laziness. and inability to 
cope with.or understand businase matters, 
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But Helen Verral had loved him. He was 
the husband of her youth, her choice, and she 
never let. another ocoupy the place that was 
still his:in her heart. 

Besides, she had her daughter and son, 
Gertrude, who was just thirty, and Paul, her 
youngest: and beat beloved, two years his 
sister's junior, and for five years she had given 
& home to.a cousin's child, an orphan, Phyllis 
Holt, who had come to her a child of twelve, 
and was now just buddiag into womanhood, a 
tender, sweet, gracious womanhood, that made 
the fond mother hope her son would note and 
appreciate it some day, when, perhaps, she 
was lying up on the hillside ander the willows, 
with the husband she had/lost twenty years 
agone. What more dear or tender ties, could 
any woman want than those ? 

Life flowed.on. easily and quietly, if a trifle 
monotonously, at the Dene ; and though there 
Was never an abundance: of. money, the want 
of it, in daily, life, was not very perceptible. 

It was only, in the weather-beaten and 
somewhat decayed aspeat. of the place outside, 
the huge empty. stables, the silent dog kennels, 
tenanted, only at night now and then by a 
sheep-dog, the tangled wealth of bloom and 
bloseom in, the garden, and she antiquity and 
shabbiness of: the furniture, carpets and hang- 
ings within that a hint of poverty was.con- 
veyed, 

The room in, whieh Mrs; Verral was. sitting 
thas Joly morning. displayed. a curious. mix- 


' tare of different, periods and. divena reigns. 


Qn one. side of. the fineplace was an Eliza- 
bethan linen chest; over the mantel-piece 
hung: the firelock and. iron bat of a Orom- 
wellian Mosa-trooper ; while opposite hung 
poréraits.of a brace of beauties of the Merrie 
Menarch's Court. 

A little Queen Anne table stood in the 
window littered with needlework, snd. beside 
i¢ stood a chair evidently designed by Shara- 
ton, and against the wall a Chippendale: book- 
ogee, while. the large table in the middle.of the 
raent, was of the massive and sunbatautial atyle 
aitcsted. by ‘‘Fazmer George!” and some of 
tae, chairs around. it looking, highly inoon- 
gruous by contrast were in the white-sand. gold 
favhion thas.the unfortunate Marie Antoinette 
loved, and the huge mabogany sideboard 
smacked of the Fourth George's time, and 
looked as though aapable of displaying and 
holding a large numberof bottles, 

The floor was polished oak, guiltless of any 
covering, save that before the fireplace waa 
spread a splendid tiger.skin—head, claws. and 


Notwithstanding all these inoongrnities it 
was @ pleasant.room, and the bright sunshine 
streamed gaily in through the open window, 
and kissed the crimson roses that framed it 
sweetly, Bat the bright light that caressed 
the flowers.showed an. unwonted frownen Mrs. 
Verral’s.usnally placid brow, and.an anxious 
exprassion iu the clear grey eyes. 

‘‘ What, is it, mother? What troubles 
you?” asked her son, as ha rose from the 
breakfast-table, laden with plain bas aubstan- 
tial fare, and crossed over to her side, ‘* Your 
letters were not pleasant, I take is {’’ 

“Hardly, Paul,” she returned, looking up 
at him with a fond smile that thawed the 
wintry look of pain on her faces. 

Mother and son. were very muchalike seen 
clone. together side by side. The relationship 
existing between them conld not easily be 
mistaken. Both were tall and. broad- 
shouldered, carrying their heada with a 
haughty air; both had olear.cut, rather 
aquiline:featuras, and large, well-opened grey 
eyes. 

"Bab while.the mother’s hair was.flaxen the 
son’s was dark brown and his brows black, 
only. his moustache was of alight, tawny hue. 

Undoubtedly a.fice man. was Pen! Verral, 
yeh hardly handsame. His, appearance was 
atziking, and his face grew on, the beholder. 
by reason of hia amisble expression, and 
pleasant geniality. 

‘Who was.this from?" taking up a. legal- 
looking bine letter. 
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** Parsons.”’ 

**Oh! For coste, I suppose?” 

‘Yes. It wae most unfortunate for us that 
Colonel Drew became possessor of the east 
meadow lande. He is s most undesirable 
neighbour.” 

“That he is, indeed,” chimed in Gertrude, 
‘' with bis detestable liking for lawsvite. Mr. 
Williams was all wrong to give the decision 
against us.” 

“That may be, Gertie,” said her mother, 
with rather a wan smile. ‘Still, as it was 
given against us, we have to pay the costs on 
both sides!” 

** Luoky the damages were only a farthing,” 
remarked young Verrai, brightly, by way of 
encouraging his mother. 

‘Yes. Bat, Paul, I Con’t see how I am to 
settle Parsons’ account. I have not twenty 
pounds in hand, or nothing coming in that I 
oan put aside for such a purpose!” 

‘Iam afraid I can't help you, mother,” 
replied the young man, regretfally, who was 
really the owner of all the Verral lands and 
revenues— Heaven save the mark |—though he 
lefs them all in his mother's hands and 
management, as they had been since his 
father's death, “‘ beyond ten or fifteen pounds. 
If that is any use to you, you are more than 
welcome to it!’ 

‘*Thank you, my boy,” she said, tenderly. 
‘If I can make up thirty pounds to send him 
on account it will do for the present, and 
then I must think what I can do to get or 
save the rest. We must economise more in 
€ way.” 

** We shall have some trouble to do that,” 
said Gertie, in her ‘clear, decisive tones. 
“Everything is drawn down to the finest, 
narrowest limits. I fail to see how we can re- 
trench in household expenditare! "’ 

‘*There is my pony!” suggested Phyllis 
Holt, a little regretfully. ‘ He might be sold, 
and his keep saved.” 

** No, no!” exclaimed Mrs. Verral, quickly, 
laying her hand caressingly on the girl’s dar 
curly head, ‘I would not think of depriving 
you of your favourite. You would miss your 
gallope over the downs ; and when I want to 

rive to L—— or D—— what should I do 
without the pony carriage? We must keep 
the farm horses, and Star makes little differ- 
ence—he is such a tiny fellow.” 

“No. That would never do,” laughed 
Paul, ‘ We should bave you in the house too 
much, and those pretty roses would fade from 
your cheeks!”’ 

The ‘ pretty roses” flamed to damask at 
his words, and the jetty-fringed lids drooped 
over the bright, brown bird. like eyes, for any 
word or sign of praise or approbation from 
him was only too dear to the girl’s young 
beart. 

" You will have to let the Dower House, 
mother,” declared Miss Verral, very decidedly. 
‘‘ There will be no other course open to you— 
no other means of getting more money than 
we have at present. The farm is worked to 
its full value. The cleverest, longest-headed 
of people could not possibly wring another 
farthing out of it.” 

‘I know that, my dear!” acquiesced the 
widow. “Still I do not like letting the 
Dower House.” 

No! Her pride forbade it. Though in 
actual position little better than the yeomen 
farmers about them, she could not forget her 
blue biood, or how high and mighty the 
Verrals had been once; and a Verral was 
always a Verral, she was wont to assert, and 
that meant a great deal to her. Moreover, 
the Dower House had ever bsen the home of 
the widowed mothers of the race; and she 
well remembered her husband’s mother living 
in the quaint old place, when she came a 
blooming bride to the Dene, and she had 
thought some time to end her days there, 


when Paul should bring his bride home, and 


she could not bear the idea of alien voices 
ringing ‘neath the old rafters, alien footsteps 
echoing through the wainecoted oak floored 
rooms, an alien mistress reigning there. 
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‘It is a pity to let it lie idle, when it would 
bring in yearly what would augment our 
income in a comfortable manner ; and then it 
is falling into a Jamentab'e state of decay. In 
another ten years little more than the walls 
will be standing. It wants repairing and 
oon in, and plenty of fires to drive out the 

amp.” 

** Yes. Gertie is right, mother! '’ ob:erved 
Paul. “It is going to rack and ruin, and 
unless inhabited and looked after will soon be 
beyond repair—nothing save a ruin.” 

* Inthat case,” caid Mrs Verral, slowly, after 
a long pause, during which she gazed outacross 
the gold and green grain and meadow lands to 
where a dark speck in the distance showed 
where the Dower House stood, ‘if you think 
it necessary for the preservation of the place, 
and if you don’t object. Paul, I will—let it!” 

“TI, mother? I don't object,’’ rejoined the 
young man, with careless good humour. “I 
think it is the bast thing to be done—if only 
we can find a tenant!” 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Verral, quickly, with a 
haughty uplifting of her fisxen head. “I 
won't take anyone!” 

“Of course not,” interposed Gertie, with 
her usual promptness. “ Ssill, it won't do to 
be too particular, 80 long as they pay a fair 


rent larly. 

es shoal like to choose my neighbours,” 
sighed the widow. 

** Beggars can’t be choosers! "’ laughed her 
son, kissing her, 

“No I we write the advertize- 
ment now, and send it off at once,” cried his 
sister, crossing over to the writing-table, 
and getting out a sheet of paper. ‘' What 
shall I say, mother? ”’ 

“You and Paul can settle it between you,” 
she replied, moving towards the door. “I 
must AD Ag dt be A ‘oo 
very busy,’ passed out quickly, - 
lowed by Phyllis, who perhaps eubersteot the 
widow's temperament rather better than either 
of her children did. 

“The mater doesn’t like letting the old 
place!" said Paul, drumming on the window 
with his knuckles. 

‘No; BSsill the place is a dead loss, standing 
empty, and rotting away. Much better to 
have a large family there, who in winter will 
have fires in nearly every room.” 

‘Or a small one with a couple of fires if we 
can’t get anything better.” 

‘* Exactly so. Come now,and help me to 
write out a panegyric on its manifold attrac 
tions and beauties.” 

**No; I couldn’t do that, I won't help to 
swindle the public. It is a damp old hole, 
and I know it is. You say what you think 
best. Women have more cheek than men in 
these kind of matters!” 

‘More tact and address you mean!” smiled 
Miss Verral, as she dashed off a few lines, 
setting forth the advantages of the Dower 
House, 

* Call it what you like. You know you can 
manage an affair of this sort far better than I 
could! 

Which was a fact, for Paul Verral was not 
famed for his business qualities, and was one 
of those easy-going, truthfal, débonair men, 
who are universally beloved, and often, alas! 
deceived and betrayed by those they love.” 

‘* Yes, I know that,” acknowledged Gertie, 
coolly. ‘ Still you must do your share of the 
business!” 

“Ob, must 1?” 

“Oertainly, Have you anything to do this 
morning?” 

ne Nothing in particular |” 

“That means?” she said, looking at him 
inguiringly. 

‘* Well, I meant to go down and whip the 
stream for trout. I have a fancy for one 
at dinner.” 

“I see. You wish to augment the scanty 
, fare our larder produces. But you must give 
_ it up for thie morning, at any rate, and go to 

the Dower House to take a look round—see 
| what we can repair, farbish up, and brighten 
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ourselves. We must get it ready with as litile 
expenditure as possible."’ 

‘OF course. Won't you come?” 

Can't possibly. A great deal too busy. 
Have to see that those cheeses go off to London 
to-day. There is milk to be skimmed, pud- 
dings and bread to be made, the chicks and 
gobblers to be fed, and Bess and her calf 
attended to. If she dies it will be a serioug 
loss to us just now. Take Phyllis with you. 
I daresay she has not very much to do, 
be: any rate, if she has, tell her I will do it for 

er |’ 

Thus adjared Paul went out to the farm- 
cr we where his womenfolk generally 
repaired in the mornings to superintend the 
dairy, the produce of which was their chief 
source of income; and there, in the poultry 
yard, surrounded by a crowd of gobblers, 
chicks, and ducks, he found Phyllis feeding 
them with Indian corn and other grain, and 
talking to them for all the world as if they 
understood e word she said. 

“Come, Phyllis! ’’ he called ont, ‘' I want 

ou ! ” 

** What for ?"’ she inquired, lifting her pretty 
head to look at him earnestly. 

** To go to the Dower House with me, Ran 
and fetch your hat!” 

** Bat I haven't finished feeding the chicks!” 

** Never mind those old gcbblers,” he re- 
joined, with fine scorn. ‘Gertie will see to 
them. You must come with me. I don't 


mean to go to that den alone !”’ 
Thus adjured she retired to the house, fol- 
lowed to the door by most of the 8, who 


were only prevented from entering by having 
it shut unceremoniously in their faces ; and five 
minutes’ later she appeared on the lawn, in 
a bewitching gipsy hat, that suited well the 
dark riante face beneath it, where Paul was 
waiting with his dog Pincher—a snubby- 
nosed, stumpy-tailed fox. terrier, with one ear 
slouched and the other cocked, and presenting 
altogether a most villainous and disreputable 


—, 
he young folk did not talk much as they 
walked the mile that lay between the 
two houses. 

Perhaps the beauty of the day kept them 
silent—the glow of the sun on the mellow- 
ing fields of grain, flecked here and there with 
a charlocks and scarlet poppies; the 
intense blue of the sky, that arched above like 
a buge pe, the glitter of the azure sea 
that toceed and fretted at the base of the 
cliffs below; the vivid green of tree, down, 
and hedgerow. There was the busy hum of 
insect life around, the jabilant titterings of 
the birds, while butterflies flew hither and 
thither, like gay blossoms afloat on the air. 

The Dower House stood on a slight eminence 
not thirty feet from the brink of the ciiff, and 
before it a garden sloped down to the edge, a 
tangled mass of bloom and blossom, with jast 
before the windows a square patch of grass, 
weedgrown and rank, that evidently had once 
been a lawn. 

It was an old, old house, of quaint and 
curious design, lath and plaster, with barge- 
boards and queer gables, and a heap of carved 
wood decorating it, and about everything & 
desolate, deserted air, that struck a chill to the 


Bpirit. 
It looked, indeed, as— 


‘“ Tf a step should sound, or a word be spoken, 

Would a ghost not rise at the strange guest’s 

band }” 

‘‘T am afraid we shall have some difficulty 
in getting a tenant for the place,’ observed 
Paul, moodily, as he swung back the gate, and 
they entered this ‘‘ ghost of a garden,” 


OHAPTER II. 


‘t Ob, happiness enjoyed but of a few ! 
And. if possess’d, as soon decay’d and done, 
As is the morning’s silver melting dew 
Against the golden splendour of the sun.” 


Tarr went slowly up the weedgrown walk, 
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— 
looking in at the blindless, dusty upper win- 
dows, through which hangings and objscts of 
farniture could be seen dimly. 

The three steps that led up to the oaken, 
nail-studded door were green, and between the 
interstices blades of grass and tafts of moss 


Ww. 
‘This door always puts me in mind of a 
coffin-lid |"’ remarked the young man, as he 
put a huge key in the look, and, after a sharp 
tussle, flang it wide. 
**Don't be horrible, Paul!” returned his 
companion, with a little shudder, and the 
shadow of a frown on her brow. 
‘‘What is there horrible in that?” he 
queried, looking down from his superior 
height on her with a smile, 
‘‘I¢ sounds as though one was going into a 
coffin, or, rather, a tomb !”’ 
‘* Well, it is cold and damp enough for one ; 
and," leaning against the door-post, with his 
back to the dark, gloomy hall, and his face 
towarde the brilliant sunshine that lay with. 
out, ‘'is is said that it was the tomb of one of 
my ancestors for six months!” 
“Paul! I have never heard anything 
about it. Are you jesting or in earnest?” 
“In earnest, my child! deadly earnest! 
Possibly mater has thought you too young up 
to the present to hear bogey stories. They 
might frighten you, and keep you awake at 
n g oe 
‘*Nongenge! Do tell me about it?” and 
she laid both little white hands in a wheedl. 
ing, caressing way on the rough sleeve of his 
coat, and lifted a beseeching pair of eyes to 


8. 

‘Well, Phyl, in the daya of old Noll, the 
Protector, one of my ancestors, a younger 
son, and & Paul by name, like myself, ran off 
with a Puritan’s daughter, and married her, 
much against her straitlaced, whining, hypo- 
critical father’s wish and will, and brought 
her here to live, the Dower House being 
placed at his disposal by his elder brother, 
there being no Dowager Verral just then to 
Occupy it, 

‘Well, after a time the lady's religious 
and highly-pious father signified his desire of 
coming to stay with his daughter and her 
husband for awhile, as a sign of his forgiveness 
and wish for reconciliation ; and his daughter, 
overjoyed to think she should gain her father's 

ardon, persuaded her husband, most un- 
ortunately, to receive the sanctimonious old 
snake; and he came, and prolonged his visit 
‘antil months passed away, and Charles Stuart 
had returned to England, hoping to regain 
the throne his murdered father had lost, 

** Of course all gallant cavaliers rallied round 
their Prince, and Paul Verral announced hia 
intention of doing likewise, and got ready, and 
departed, it was supposed. But nothing ever 
being heard of him, and his wife getting 
terribly anxious, inquiries were made, and it 
was found he had never been with the king. 

“A search wag set on foot, and under the 
floor in the library was found a sort of hole, 
or cellar, and in it a coffia, in which was Paul 
Verral's decomposed body, with a terrible 
— onan pe that + he had met 

8 dea y foul play, as a Verral never tarna 
dis back on a foe | ¢ 

“The sanctimonious Paritan had glatted his 
thirat for revenge on his unfortunate eon-in- 
jaw—had murdered him, concealed his body 

in the secret cellar, and enjoyed the comforts 
and loxuries of the Dower Hou:e, while his 
viotim lay mouldering beneath the floor!" 

‘And what became of the old wretch?” 
asked Phyllis, with breathless eagerness. 
Indeed, so eagerly had she listened that her 
hands were still firmly clatching her com- 
panion’s coatsleeve. 

‘He escaped being drawn and quartered, 


by the lackless Paul's followers, by swallowing 
& dose of poison; and his miserable carcase 
was flang into hole by the wayside with a 
Stake thrust through it, while his daughter 
died of a broken heart, not a month later. 
Bo you see the Dower House has served the 


** Very |'’ agreed the girl. 
‘* And now we'll go and look at the library, 
if you don't mind loosening these little digits, 
which are clutching me like a cat's claws; " 
and the young man took up one hand and then 
the other an@ kissed them deliberately, while 
the girl's face flashed rosily at hia caresses, as 
she followed him down the hall, dark and 
gloomy, save where a flood of golden light 
streamed in from the half open door. 
There were two rooms 'on each side of this 
hall, and he entered the last one on the left 
side, which, like all the other rooms on the 
ground fluor, had its windows protected by 
heavy oaken shutters, These he soon threw 
open, letting in a burst of light, That sent a 
regiment of spiders and sundry mice scuttl- 
ing away as fast as they could go. The dust 
lay thick on the heavy chairs and massive 
table, while the ponderous tomes that 
lined the walls from ceiling to floor were 
white with mildew, and the carpets and hang- 
ings faded to an indescribably faint, sad hue. 
‘Whoever takes the place won't inhabit 
this room much!" he laughed, “ unless it’s 
considerably altered and refurnished.” 
‘They certainly won't if they know its 
history ! ’ returned Phyllis, with a shudder, as 
she glanced under the table, where a large 
iron ring was plainly visible. 
‘*They won't know it, my dear! ’’ rejoined 
the owner, coolly. ‘‘ Send down its value fifty 
per cent. Fancy some nervous old lady sitting 
over the ‘tomb,’ on a dusky winter's — 
all alone, and fancying she heard groans an 
moans ascending from below! No, that would 
never do.” 
‘* OF course not,” assented Miss Holt, adding 
quickly, ‘Shall we go and see the condition 
of the other rooms.” 
‘Yes, We'll try the drawing-room.” 
This room was a melancholy spectacle, 
with its big mirrors in tarnished gold frames, 
its white and gold farniture, of the fashion of a 
hundred years agone, and ita tapestried sofas 
and easy chairs. It looked like a faded old 
ghost of its former self. 
Perhaps of all the rocms, the dining-room 
showed the least marke of change and decay. 
The solid oak farnitare, the massive tables 
and chairs, the carious chest-like sideboard, 
the heavy velvet curtains, were better able 
to withstand the inroads of time and damp 
than the things in most of the other apart- 
ments, 
They decided that two or three rugs would 
make that habitable. As to the reat, there was 
& great deal wanting to make a tenant com. 
fortable—the expenditure of from fifty to a 
hundred pounds at lea:t. 
‘* And I don't see how we can possibly spare 
it out of our scanty finances,"’ remarked Paaul, 
after he had surveyed his property ; ‘‘and I 
—e any one would take the place as 
it is,’ 
‘I don’t think they would,” agreed Phyllis, 
for everywhere were the marks of the ravages 
of time, and damp, and neglect. 
The wax cloth in the hall was frayed, 
cracked, and in holes; there were gaps in the 
beautifally carved oaken banisters; panes in 
the quarried windows were broken ; the damp 
was oozing through the walls, the osilinzs 
were grimy. There was hardly a carpet ora 
rug in the whole place, while the festoons of 
cobwebs were @ sight, and the multitudes of 
spiders and black beetles something to shudder 
at, 
“The poor mater!” sighed Verral, half 
aloud. 
‘We must do our best!" said the girl, 
quickly, catching the sigh, and guessing the 
cause, * to brighten the old place up. Plenty 
of soap and water, plenty of fires, light and 
air, some new rugs, and some chintz covers 
will do wonders. I can make the covers. 
You know I am handy with my needle.” 
“I know you are a dear, good little 
oreature!"’ he said, enthusiastically throwing 
his arm round her, and drawing her to him— 


"pon my word, I shall envy the fellow no end 
who wins you !"” 

‘Perhaps no fellow ever will! '’ she mur- 
mured, shyly, not withdrawing from hia 
embrace—rather nestling up to him; and she 
might have added, unless you do!” for 
almost unknown to herself she had lost her 
heart to this great, strong, stalwart cousin, 
and would never have an atom of love left to 
give any other man, 

‘‘Oh, won't he? I know better than shat! 
There are not many young men abont here ; 
still, the few there are cast sheep's eyes at 
you. There's Bob Benson, for instance!" 
‘‘He never looks at me, Paul!” she de- 
olared, with vehemence. ‘' Indeed he don’t! 
I am sure he ia fond of Gertie!" 

**Oh, rubbish! Who would look at Gertie 
when you are by?” 

**A good many people, of course!’ she 
exclaimed, with a touch of indignation in her 
tones. ‘ You are her brother, and, of course, 
don’t think much of her!” 

"T believe it is a complaint of brothers to 
undervalue their sistere,”” he laughed, good- 
naturedly. ‘' But, at any rate, I don’s under- 
value you, Phyl! I think you are jaet the 
dearest little woman in the worldi’’ and he 
stooped his head and kissed the blooming 
cheek that was resting against his coat. 

It was a fond caress, yet not passionate, It 
was such an one as @ very affectionate brother 
might have given a dearly-beloved sister ; 
still, it made the girl's face flash and her 
heart flatter, and her pulses beat rapidly— 
made her think it was a mark of his love for 
her, an earnest of what she hoped for in the 
fatare ! 

Poor Phyllis! She was little more thaa a 
child. She knew nothing of the ways of the 
world or the phases of feeling that may 
possess and stir ® young man’s heart; and fo 
her a kiss from Paul Verral was so much 
that it raised her into a sort of celestial para- 
dise—made mundane things seem small and 
insignificant. 

The young blood ran riot in her veins as 
they strolled slowly homeward by the stream, 
whose edges were embroidered with a wealth 
of red, yellow, and blue flowers, and the glad. 
some songs of the birds seemed to find an echo 
in her heart. The merry sunshine looked all 
the gladder to her eyes, the blue sky all the 
bluer, because she thought Paul loved her, 
because she believed some day, in the falneas 
of time, he would ask her to be his wife—his 
dearly beloved, cherished wife; and for the 
next few weeks she lived in a happy world of 
her own creating, and was content, as few 
mortals are. Bat, alas! poor Phyllis! ‘‘the 
time of lovers is brief.” She was to awake 
from her dream of happiness to all the —~ 
reality of this weary, work-a-day world, to fin 
that her dreams had been veritable castles in 
the air, her hopes empty bubbles. 

As they got within sight of The Dene Paul 
saw two figures sauntering backwards and 
forwards on the trim lawn. 

“Hullo! Who is that with Gertie?" 
‘‘Mr. Benson!" replied his companion, a 
little amused gleam in her brown eyes. 

‘Oh! Wonder Gertie can waste her time 
out there! She told me, she was very busy 
this morning !"’ 

“She can always find time to talk to Mr. 
Benson when he comes,” replied Miss Holt, 
demurely ; ‘‘aad he comes pretty often.” 
“Humph!" granted Paal, relapsing into 
silence, and oogitating deeply oa his sister and 
her affairs, for if she always found time to 
talk to Benson, and if he found time to come 
to The Dene often, it was evident that he 
came a-courting, and that she encouraged 
him, 

However, he greeted the young farmer 
cordially, and invited him to stay to the early 
dinner, which was just ready—an invitation 
eagerly accepted by Benson, who was devotedly 
attached to Misa Verral, though he received 
little encouragement from the lady's mother. 
Mrs, Verral did not relish the idea of her 
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standing that he was well educated and a 
gemileman, and a very amiable young man, 
with a flourishing farm and a fair income. 

She would have preferred as a son-in-law 
someone a little higher in the social scale. 
Benson bad not the same amount of biue 
blood in bis veins as the Verrala possessed, 
yet she knew perfeotly well that she would 
have little to say in the master. 

Gertie was thirty, and of an independent 
and decided temperament. Moreover, her 
ideas were liberal. She was not conservative, 
like most of her race. She held that the mere 
accident of birth made little or no difference 
in a man’s actual worth ; and, asfora farmer, 
why, she would declare they were farmers them. 
selves, so how could she lose caste by marry- 
ing one? If she cared for Benson, and it 
seemed rather as if she did, she would cer- 
tainly marry him, and become mistress of the 
‘hequers Farm, whether Mrs. Verral liked it 
or not; so the mistress of The Dene was.a 
trifie cold, thongh very polite, to young Ben- 
son when he entered the dining-room that 
morning, and presently stretched legs 
under the massive table, and helped 4o 
demolish a leg of four-year-old mutton bred 
on the farm, and some turnips and potatoes 
of home.growth, and then a huge gooseberry 
pie that Gertie had made, and which he 
seemed to appreciate immensely. 

‘Bo you are going to les the Dower House 
at last!” he remarked a little later on, when 
they were sitting out on the lawn under the 
shade of a lage copper beech, discussing 
strawberries and cream, which they had 
elected to have out there instead of in the close, 
dim, dining. room. 
aa If we can get a tenant,” replied 

‘aul. 

‘No fear of that,” said Benson, ‘It’s a 
choice position.” 

‘* But it is in a state of deomy and vemi- 
ruin,” observed Gertie. 

‘* Not qaite so bad as that, Miss Verral, 
surely!” he said, looking at ‘her, all his love 
shining in his honest bine eyes. 

‘Well, I must cotifess,” laughed Paul, 
“that it requires a tremendous amount of 
doing up to make it look nice. At present it 
is the abode of mice, rate, spiders, black 
beetles, and euch like gentry ! "’ 

‘ They can easily ‘be driven out," 

“Iam not eo sure avout that, They marched 
across the floors in battalions this morning, 
didn't they, Phyl?” 

‘There were a good many of them,’ 
admitted Miss H6lt, with a shy, swift glance 
at him. as she stopped for a moment her cccn- 
pation of tickling Pincher’s ears. 

“You need not sey anything about the 
‘live stock,’ smiled the young farmer. “* Let 
the tenant find that out for himself, and any 
other drawback there miay be.” 

‘‘T don’t mean to, Rest assured of that. 
The only thing is, I don'ts know whether we 
shall be able to make it look outwardly 
respectable.” 

“It will take a good deal of work and 
trouble,” said Gertie, reflectively. ‘‘All the 
chairs and couches must be covered up to hide 
the damp stains.” 

‘* And there isn’s a rag in the place !" chimed 
in Phyllis. 

“If I can be of any help I hope you will 
make use of me,’ observed Benson, looking 
beseechingly at Gertie. 

‘Thanks. You are very kind. We will 
press you into the service of renovation.” 

‘“* My brother, who is ont in America,” he 
went on, very eagerly, his first offer having 
been so graciously accepted, “has just sent 
me over a h of skins, some of them 
mounted, I really don’s’ know what to do 
with them, so I hope yon’ll les me send some 
down ; and, Miss Verral, there is a tiger-¢kin 
and @ ’poseam rug that I want yon to accept, 
if you will,” 

‘*Thanks. I have been longing for a 'pos- 
sum rug for the sofa in my bedroom. It is 
very good of you,” rejoined Gertie, with a 





smile and glance of thanks that made the 
young man’s heart beat joyfally. 

Panl knew from that glance, and her accept- 
ance of the rugs, that his sister meant to 
marry Benson, and he hardly knew whetherto 


be glad or sorry. 

He liked the young man immensely, and 
Gertie was past her first youth; still, like Mrz. 
Verral, he thought a good deal of blue bivod 
and high birth, and would have ‘ 
perhaps, some one else as brother-in-law, only, 
as be had said to Phyllis, young men, or 
indeed old men, of a marriageable description 
were scarce in that part of Sussex. 

The district was thinly populated, and the 
gentlemen's seats were a considerable dis- 
tance one from another. Society gatherings, 
or social gatherings of any description, were 
rare, and girls had few opportunities of meet- 
ing members of the opposite sex, or of getting 
engaged and married. 

So he said nothing, gave no sign of @is- 
approval, for, save and except that Robert 
Benton was not as well-born as Gertrude Ver- 
ral, there was “ no jaat cause or impedimen’t”’ 
why they should nos become man.and wife ! 





CHAPTER III. 


“ T watch and watch from the giddy height 
The woods that wave in the languid air, 
And the curved read trailing its dusty white 
Through the parched fields, wan in the noon- 
day glare. 
To the far off hills that are brown and bare, 
But never a traveller comes in sight.” 


Aut four young people were busy during 
the bright, warm, glorious sammer days that 
followed. ‘Phere was a heap to be done, and 
they did it with a will. 

Paul and Bob donned white suits and 
turned wotkmen in earnest, hammering, 
tinkering, mending ; while Gsrtie and Phyllis, 
after the servants from The Dene had 
sornbbed and scoured and dusted everything 
they could scour or dust, cut out bright chintz 
covers, and taking their sewing machine up 
to the old house sot it going merrily, while 
the young men worked about. 

Tn a couple of weeks, with the aid of big 
fires and the fine dry weather, the damp look 
was taken off most of the books, walls, ete., 
while the disagreeable, musty, vault-like 
smell was banished, and perfumy roses, and 
other sweet blooms were daily in vases 
in the different rooms, and materi 
to sweeten the atmosphere, and with the rage, 
and few things that could be from The 
a. the old place assumed quite a gay 
aspect, 

‘hen, when all was finished, and the place 
ready for the occupancy of a tenant, came a 
lull. The tenant did not appear. The 
Dower House remained empty, ‘anti gradually 
Mrs. Verral, from being averse ‘to letting it, 
grew very anxious that some one should come 
to take it. The furbidhing up ‘had been 
attended with a, for them, considerable outlay; 
monsy was getting scarcer everyday, and 
Parsons’ account was staring ‘her in ‘the face. 
From wanting a countess as & temant, she had 
come down to acknowledging to being rently 
to take a plain Mrs. or Mr. Any port in a 
storm, and the storm of poverty was riding 
up fast towards her. The cows had got the 
foot-and-mouth disease, and affairs were 
looking very black indeed. ‘It was, therefore, 
with a ponitive gasp of relief, that one morn- 
ing, late in July, on opening a letter in an 
unknown, but very beautifal and clear hand. 
writing, she found it was from a lady, who in 
a few well-chosen words, signified her desire 
of becoming the tenant of the Dower House 
if matters could be arranged both to ‘the 
satisfaction of herself and Mrs. Verral; and it 
further said that her confidential maid, Mrs, 
Morris, would go down next day to view the 
house and make arrangements for her 
tenancy, unless Mrs. Verrsl wrote to the 
contrary, This letter was signed “ Gabrielle | 





well, who happened 40 look in shortly after its 
arrival, and was declared to be the detter of a 
lady, and highly satisfactory. So Mrs, 
Verral did not write to the contrary; bat 
signified in courteous terms her willingness to 
receive Mrs. Morris, and then subsided into a 
state of ill-repressed excitement. 

The next morning, shortly before twelvo 
o'clock, the time appointed for Mrs. Morris's 
visit, Rin) emo up his hae my and, 
whistling Pin ,» prepared epart, 

“Are you going out, Paul?” asked his 
mother in some surprise. 

“ Yes, mother,” returned the young man, 
shouldering his rod in a decisive manner. 

**Madame Malvaison’s maid is coming at 
twelve,” she remarked, tentatively, 

“ Well, mater?” interrogatively.  . 

‘Don't you think you ought to be in to see 
her, my dear?” 

© Ob, no! You can the affair." 

“Bat,” half hesitatingly, “it is really 
your affair, and I think you ought tobe here.’’ 

“Mach more your affair, mother, than 
mine!” he laughed, stooping to kiss her still 
soft cheek. ‘You will manage the good 
woman beautifally, while I should make some 
terrible faur pas. Ask how old her mistress 
was, and whether she wore false teeth, and 
her own hair, or somebody else's locks |” 

‘* Nonsense, Paul! Do be serious.” 

“T am very serious, quite grave. Bait I 
wouldn't face "s del for all the 
world. It would be the death of me. Confi- 
dential maids are always awfal creatures, and 
this may be, probably will be, an aggravated 
specimen of the tribe. Ta ta,” kiasing his 
hand gaily, as he jamped lightly through the 
opea window, followed by the disreputable- 
looking Pincher. “ I leave the.matser in your 
hands to settle as you think best,’ and he 
walked away towards the river, hamming 
cheerily, and so absorbed with his own 
thoughts and reflections that he got far be- 
yond the place where he usnally fished—came, 
indeed, to the extreme limit of his own land— 
and then was only awakened from hia day- 
dreams by hearing the. snapping and suarling 
of Piacher ¢ in.a-batsle roya), and the 
ory of @ woman's voice. 

Then looking up he sew his.good-for nothing 
‘yke had seized on a small, white, woolly 
bundle, which he supposed wasa dog, and was 
shaking it vigorously, whileite owner, a tall, 
gracefal-looking woman, clad, even on that 
broiling day, in black from head to foot, stood 
with clasped hands and agonised eyes, watch- 
ing her pet being devoured by the-vile Pincher. 

It was the work of a minute to seizehim by 
the sourf of the neck, force his jawa , 
and release the little atom, which was:sn ’ 
and doing its feeble best to defend its misera- 
ble little carcase. ‘Thenhe. stepped forward 
and placed it in the lady’sarms, lookingat her 
as he did sc; andin all his eight-and-twenty 
years Paul Verral had never ‘looked en & 
lovelier woman than she who stood before him, 
her tall form bathed in all the glory of the 
summer sunlight. 

Her face was perfect. Eivery ‘festure was 
correctly chiselled, her red mouth curved in 
the most alluring way ; her chin rounded and 
dimpled like a ‘baby’s, her skin'as white and 
fine as the satin petals of ‘a flower; her hair 
the colour of ripened corn ; her eyes a dark in- 
tense blue, almost purple, and fringed with 
the loveliest black lashes, while+he brows that 
arched above them were also ‘black and 
delicately pencilled. The face was an un- 
common and charming one-~-all the more 
charming because of the shade of melancholy 
that rested on i#, and the pleading, wistful 
leok in the beautiful eyes. 

Paul almost tranegressed the canons of good 
breeding, co fixed became ‘hie stare, and the 
stranger might have resented it, only that she 
was occupied in examining the little animal to 
see if it were injured. 

“I hope your dog is not ‘hurt? " said’he 
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a lifting his‘ hat as he spoke very cour- 
160! 

* Thank you, I think not,” returned the lady, 
in such a sweet voice. It: matched her face, and 


shaken. 
“When I catch Pincher,” continued the 
young man, with a savage glance after the 


stampy white tail that was di ‘in the 
diptance, “ I'll givehim the thrashing 
he has ever had in his life.” 


* Peay don't.” she expostulated, raising her 
beautiful eyes fora moment tohis, “ Itis onty 
natural that dogs should figtrt.” 

* But that brate of mine is ten tinves the 
size of your little dor."' 

* Yes, still it wae Fifine's fault. She flew at 
him and attacked him first.” 

“ Did the really?” 

* Yes.” 

‘*T must admit that I did not see the begin- 
ing of the fight, bat she must be a plucky 
litsle thing.” 

‘* Yes. She has plenty of spirit, too much 
for her size.” 

‘*Can I assist you in any way? ” asked 
Verval, feeling that hecvuld not with politeness 
prolong the interview much ashe wished to do 
50 


“ Thank you, no, ex me which 
is Rams me arnt + np barnes Fenn 
road, attracted by the beauty of soenery, and 
have, I fear lost my way.” 

“ Across that field, and through the white 
gate, will take you owt on to the L—road,” re- 
joined Paul, who would very much have liked to 
escort her, but did not dare to offer, as with a 
gracefal, but somewhat haughty bend of the 
head, the lady passed on, left him staring 
after her, as moonetruck, as hard bit as 
boy in his teens, who embarks in his first 
attack of calf-love, 

s o a 


In the meantime Mrs. Verral wat. some- 
what anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
Madame Malvaison’s delegate, and though 
she was supported on the one hand by Gertie 
and on the ‘other by Phyllie, she felt decidedly 
nervous a¢ fhe sound of wheels was heard 
without, and a fiy drew up before the house, 

A minute or two later the parlourniaid 
threw open the door, and announced “ Mrs, 
Morris,” and following immediately on this 
announcement 6ame a tall, black-haired, 
ewarthy faced, black-eyed woman of abort 
fifty, attired with evident care and great 
neatness in black; and behind her shambfed 
in @ carious-looking man, also in black, with 
a close-cropped, ballet head, anf a clean- 
shaven face, having something the appear. 
ance of an actor, something that of a im, 
whom Mrs, Morris introduced briefly as ‘‘ my 
husband.” 

‘Will you sit down?” said Mrs. Verral, 
pointing to a chair, and acknowledging the 
introduction by a slight bow. ‘‘You have 
come, I presume, about the Dower House, 
which Madame Malvaizon writes me "—look- 
ing at a letter she held in her thin white 
hand—“ she thinks of taking ?”’ 

‘Yes, madame. My wmeestress moch 
weeshes ‘to tak de Doware Hoose,” returned 
Mrs. Morris, in decidedly broken Enplish, and 
with an unmistakable French ‘accent, “and 
she hopes moch dat I sal! be able to arrange 
ze mattare for her.” 

“‘T hope #0, #00,” ed the widow. 
‘Your mistress knows the terms, I believe ? 
They were advertised in the paper.” 

“ Mais oui, madame; and she‘wishes me te 
fay zat she is quite weeling to give de som 
asked.” 

‘© Yes.” 

“And she weeshes, if agreable to you, to 
begir for to ocoupy de ‘hoose at once—zis 
week, if possible,” 

“You have seen the house, Mrs. Morris, I 
presume?” remarked Mrs. Verral, inter- 


| eateap anyoas into taking it without having 
$. 


“Yes. I am now jase come from it. Ze 
position is stperb, It is jast what my mees- 
tress desires.” 

“ Do you think it will suit her, and that she 
will like it when she sees it?” asked the 
owner, & trifle nervously, still in doubt about 
the damp, and the rats and the mice. . 

‘* My meestress has seen it,” declared Mrs, 
Morris quickly, at which announcement her 
buillet-headed husband coughed slightly, and 
then her swarthy face reddened. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Verrai, a note 
: unmistakable surprise in her weil-bred 

mes, 

“Yes, yes," went on the Frenchwoman, 
hurriedly. “ Madame was in this part of de 
countree, and weeshing to see for herself, she 
went to de Doware Hoose and look ovare it,’’ 

“« And approved of it?” 

‘‘Ver moch. She enraptured. Weeshes 
come and enjoy fine breeze at vonce.”’ 

“ Then there will only be ‘some few formali- 
~ to be gone through,” observed Mrs. 


‘* Madame ‘will be ver glad of dat.”’ 

‘Madame Malvaison is French, I sup- 
pose?" remarked Gertie, who had hitherto 

erved a discrest silence. 

‘* Half French, mam'selle.” 

“And a widow?” pursued Miss Verral, 

tively. 

“No. My meestress has nevare been mar- 
ried,” rejoined the confidential maid, her 
swarthy face flushing sgain, and an un- 
comfortable air settling down on her, while 
her husband fingered hie pot-hat in an 
evidently nervous fashion, and stared at his 
boots intently. 

“ And yet you call her madame?” 

“It is de coostom in Brittany, mam’selle, 
where one of meestress's estates is, to call de 
owner madame, Her mozer was so-called 
before her when she was but weexteen years.” 
“T see,” observed Gertie, accepting this 
statement with a faith, yet 
making a mental note of it for fature use, if 
ne . “And your mistress likes a country 
life and quiet? ”’ 

‘* Why, yes, miss!” put in Mr, Morris, 
twiddling his hat with extra rapidity as he 
spoke. “Oar lady met with a great grief 
some few years ago, and she ain’t cared for 
Bagsiety mach since. Nerves bina bit upset, 
and wantin’ in tone!” 

“T gee,’’ said Miss Verral again. 

“There is not much society about here,” 
Stitiled her mother. ‘‘We are very quiet folk 
in this corner of Sassex.” 

“Yes, ma’am |" said the man. 

‘Dat veel be a big recommendation in my 
meestress’ yes,” © med the Frenchwoman. 
“ Bhe likes quiet ! 

‘*Then if you think Madame Malvaison 
will be satisfied with the Dower House,’’ Mra, 
Verral said, after a slight pause,” and the 
termes suit her, the only thing that remains is 
for you to farnish me with the address of 
Madame's reference?” 

* You require references, ma'am ?” inquired 
Mr. Morris. 

“Yes,” said the widow, with a rather stiff 
bend of her head. 

“That was distinctly stated in the adver- 
tizement,” observed Gertie, her keen eyes 
fastened on the Morris couple, who were again 
showing signs of uneasiness. 

‘Yes, miss; and must they be in Eng- 
land?" 

‘I should prefer them in England?” said 
Mrs. Verral. 

“I moch regrét that Madame oan give no 
references in England—not one!” 

‘That is unfortunate,” the widow declared, 
with a great accession of hanghtiness. 
‘References sre indispensable. I fear we 
shall be unable to come to any arrangement." 
“ Oh, I trust we shall, madsme,’’ pat in the 
maid, hurrie@ly. ‘‘My meestress can give 


“Tt is, Bat my meestress has lived long 
in France, and only one lectle month in Eng- 
land. She knows no one here—no one to 
whom she could refer you.” 

‘* Bat,” put im the man Morris, in his deep 
guttural tones, “ she has empowered us to offer 
now on the spot a year's rent in advance, as & 
guarantee of her good faith.” 

Mrs. Verral’s eyes sparkled at this offer, and 
Gertie's face flashed a little. 

Two hundred pounds a-year was the rent 
asked for the Dower House, snd this sum 
paid down in advance would be, indeed, a boon 
and a blessing to the inmates of The Dene, 
free them from the terrible Parsons, and 
leave a margin for ordinary expenses. 

“That is certainly a good guarantes! ” 
observed Mrs. Verral, more graciously. 

“The best that oan be offered,” strack in 
Gertie, who did not wish this much-needed 
sum to si7p through their fingers, 

“And,” pat in the Frenchwoman, very 
eagerly, ‘‘Madame la Marquise de Gregnan 
or la Comrtesse de Pelle will answer any queries 
you weesh to mak concerning my meestress if 
you write to the Hotel Belle Vae, Paris.” 

Mrs. Verral paused, very perceptibly. She 
did not wish to lose this one solitary offer for 
the tenancy of the Dower House; on the 
Other hand, she wished to have 
references from some one in Loudon or in the 

that-would set her mind comfortably 
at rest as to the respectability and desirability 
of Madame Malvaison asa tenant. That not 
being possible whe looked at Gertie in her 
dilemma for help and counsel. 

“ What shall I do, Gertrude?” she asked, 
gravely. ‘I @o not like ‘altering the rule I 
have made concerning references." 

** Madame Malvaison offers you good onep 
in Paris, mother, anda year's rent in advance. 
Under these circumstances I don’+ see why you 
need hesitate to accept her as a tenant!” 

‘No. Still I wish Paul was here,” 

‘‘ He woald not help you in the matter."’ 

“Madame sent de rent,” cxclaimed the 
Frenchwoman, again very eagerly, opening a 
sotall bag she held, and polling out several 
bank notes. ‘' Pray tak it, mam’seile, and let 
me have de receipt. Den my mecstress can 
come dis week and know she have a hoose for 
@ whole year.” 

The sight of the money swept away Mes. 
Verral's last lingering soruples. 

The bargain was struck and decided, and 
Mr. and Mfrs. Morris went away, look 
highly pleased and satisfied, leaving behi 
them two hundred pounds in uotes, which 
nothing would induce the latter to take away 
with her. She seemed to think if she left 
that behind her thatthe house wonld naturally 
be her mistress’s property for the ensuing 
year; and so obstinate did she prove-in this 
that Mra. Verral had to give a receipt 
for it, and transfer it #0 her own cash. box—a 
proceeding whith to do, in trath, she was novh- 


ing loth. 
(Zo be continued.) 








To obtain a light instantly, wishout the use 
of matches and without the danger of setting. 
things on fire ia, according to the Mining and 
Scientific Press, an easy matter. Take a long 
vial of the clearest glass, put into it a piece of 
phosphorus about the size of a pea. U 
thic pour some olive oil heated to the boiling 
point, the bottle to be filled one-third Tall ; then 
cork tightly. To use the light remove the cork, 
allow the air to eriter anf then recork. The 
whole empty space in the bottle will become 
luminous, and the light obtwined will be a good 
one. Assoon as the light becomes dim ita 
power can be increated by opening the botile 
and allowing a fresh supply of air to enter. Fn 
very cold weather it is sometimes wessssary fo 
heat the vial between the hands to increase the 
flaidity of the oil, and one bottle will last all the 
winter. This ingenious contrivance may be 
carried in the pocket, and is nsed by watchmen 
of Paris in all magazines where explosives or 








you plenty in Paris, in B: * 





rogatively, feeling she would not like to 





** That is so far off!” objected Gertie. 





inflammable materials are stored. 
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BURIED GEMS. 


_—:— 


Turre dwelt years and years ago. in a 
quaint old city on the banks of the Rhine, a 
handsome yoanz je weller who loved his gems 
so well that he thought them brighter than 
any woman's eyes, and was imperious to the 
smiles of the loveliest girls who came to his 
ahop, to flirt with the proprietor rather than 
for the sake of the broken earrings and 
bracelets which made the excuse for doing a0. 

It was known everywhere at last that Max 
Radolph did not intend to marry, that his 
heart was given to his art—for he was rather 
an artist in gems and gold than a mere work- 
man—and as he was not only handsome, bat 
charming, and reputed rich, this was a very 
provoking fact indeed to the young ladies who 
had cherished hopes of winning hia favour. 

However, the Tarks are right when they 
@ay that no man can escape his fate. Oae 
day, going into the country for the sake of the 
fresh air, and to enjoy himself with raral 
dainties at a little wayside tavern, there 
happened to be detailed to wait upon hima 
beautifal young country girl so sparklingly 
beantifal that he said to himself: ‘ She has 
diamond eyes and ruby lips and teeth of 
pearls. She is made of jewels.” 

Then there came into his mind. the thought 
that she was a jewel herself well worth the 
winning and wearing. Siill, she was bata 
poor girl who earned her bread as handmaid 
at an inn; and he went his way without doing 
more than look at her. Bat he came again, 

d this time threw her a kise; and again, 
e thie time the kiss was on her lips; and 

third time he said to himself that at last 
he bad found the woman he desired, and he 
wooed and married her, and took her home 
with him dressed in splendid garments, with 
silken shoes upon her feet that had so often 
followed the kine in wooden sabots. 

For a little while the jeweller’s love ruled 
his soul. He forgot his most precious jewels 
for his fair Mina’s sake, and a happier pair of 
married lovers never wandered together in the 
moonlight or vowed eternal constancy by the 
winter fireside. It was not long, however. In 
@ year the jeweller had gone back to his old 
laabits. He spent hours in his work-room 
watching the polishing of some rare stone. 
He would leave his Mina for weeks together 
while he sought come gem of which he had 
heard. He would sit and gloat over a great 
diamond, turning it in this way and that that 
the light might the better fall upon it, while 
eahe sat unheeded. 

Mina never reproached him with this 
ohange; bat she grew sad, and often wept 
when no one observed her. 

The husband never noticed it; his love of 
jewele had grown to be a monomania with 
him. He had not the usual desire of crafts- 
men for fame or for wealth. He had become 
@ miser who hoarded gems instead of gold. He 
refased to sell one of them atany price. Men 
eaid that he was mad, and that Satan in 
person had been seen standing behind him 
whispering in bis car, 

Still, he seemed to love his wife at times, 
and to show it would bring jewels and lay 
#hem in her Isp and tell her how to know 
their value. 

The simple woman admired them, bu‘ she 
gould not comprehend the power they had 
over her husband's heart. And once or twice 
she also thought that she saw a figure, 
hideous, though shadowy, at her husband's 
side, and oried out in terror. 

She was now about to become a mother and 
was fall of atrange fancies, as women are, and 
abe dark figure may have been merely born of 
her imagination. Bat is seemed to her to 
have the shape of Satan as he is represented 
in the pictures that psacants see. 

Toere was at this time talk of & great jewel, 
@ raby of wonderfal size and brilliancy such 
&3 no one had seen before. 

None but a king coald be its owner, men 





said, and there was a great contest for it. The 
handsome young jeweller with the gleaming 
eyes and esger gestures who gloated on its 
eplendour—Max Radolph from the Rhineland 
—was thought to bs out of his mind when he 
declared it should be his. Bat his it actually 
became. 

Where he gotall the money no one could guess, 
and there were those who said that they saw a 
strange black figure sitting with him at his 
inn one night and heard the chink of gold, and 
that Satan helped him. 

Bat the jowel wag his, and he returned 
home to his Mina wild with joy. She sat upon 
@ little baloony that overhung the river watch- 
ing for him; and he embraced and kissed her 
and clasped her to his heart. 

‘*Now, hold your hand,” said he. ‘The 
jewel shall lie in its palm. See how lovely it 
is! And thou —thou art the loveliest jewel of 
@ woman; there is none like thee any- 
where!" 

And Mina, bappy in his praises, looked up 
at him rather than at the gem—looked and 
saw over his shoulder the hideous face of the 
fiend, and forgetting all about the ruby olasped 
her hands and shrieked aloud; and as she did 
80 the jewel dropped from her palm, glittered 
at her feet an instant's space, and glanced 
from the floor of the baloony into tke blae 
depths of the Rhine. 

RadoJph had started to seize it, but when he 
saw it was too late he uttered a hideous im- 
precaution and lifted his hand threateningly 
above his wife's head, 

‘‘Low-born peasant! kitchen dradge! cow 
driver! beer server!''he shrieked, ‘Fool 
that I was to think that your sar | fingers 
could hold jewels fast! Fvol that I was to 
marry @ coarse creature like you, born to sat 
black bread and walk barefoot! ”’ ‘ 

And then he strack her a furious blow upon 
her white bosom, and she staggered and fell. 

The baloony was only defended by a rail of 
carved wood that time and weather had 
weakened long ago, As the form of Mina 
struck it, it broke from its fasteniogs, and she 
fell with a splash into the river and vanished 
beneath its waters, and Max Radolph. saw 
beside him the figure she had seen, and knew 
it for Satan’s self. 

‘*Demon! you have done this!" he oried, 
as he sprang into the water after his wife, 

She had risen to the surface, and he caught 
her and swam with her to land. He implored 
her pardon and she gave it him freely; but 
alas! the deed was done. In a little while 
she Iay in her coffin with her baby on her 
bosom, and he followed her to the grave, and 
over her the turf grew green in time, and a 
stone was placed on which were these words, — 

*' Mina, the beloved wife of Max Radolph. 
A jewel lost to him for ever." % 

Mex returned to his desolate home and 
dwelt there alone. Shortly he began his 
pursuit of rare jewels again with more energy 
than ever. No one knew what he did with 
them, for no one saw him go at midnight to 
his wife's grave and there bury them one after 
the other until the sod above her heart was 
rich with jewels. 

He lived on wretched food, with scarcely 
fire enough to warm him. He wore the garb 
of a beggar. Piece by piece the old fcrniture 
of his house, its pictures and its ornaments, 
were sold, the money converted into gems. 
Bat it was to Mina's grave that he bore them, 
and there he buried them, with prayers and 
tears, and the black fiend that had haunted 
his youth ceased to appear to him, nor was it 
ever seen by any one at hia shoulder. 

At last it was known that he had sold his 
home and his land, and retained only the 
right to dwell while he lived in the room from 
which the balcony—the balcony on which 
Mina stood when he Iaid the jewel in her 

m, and whence she had fallen to her death 
ath his blow upon her bosom. 

There he sat often the whole night through. 
A fatal disease had come — him. He knew 
its dread symptoms well, but he sought no 


physician. Death was welcome to him, Ooly ! 
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he prayed always for some token that Mina 
bad forgiven him. His hair was white aa 
bleached linen; he had the aspect of a very 
aged man, though he was not really old. 
Grief and remorse and terror of the fiend had 
made him what he was, and now he was 
—so poor that he could not buy the quniiest 
gem to bury in his murdered wife's grave. 
One night he had in the house one little 
piece of black bread and no more. He sat 
upon a wooden bench, and in the corner lay an 
old straw bed. He sat in the balcony—the 
broken rail had not been mended—the water 
sobbed below. He was weeping—weeping for 
her whom he had killed long ago, and his 
remorse and grief would have touched the 
hardest heart who could have read his aright. 
Assuredly it appealed te Heaven's mercy, 
for as the clock in a tower hard by struck 
midnight a strange thing happened. The 
waves, never so high before, began to leap up 
and wash the floor of the old balcony. They 
were white in the moonlight—white as wool 
—and they looked to him sometimes like the 
faces and hands and arms of sea-spirits, so 
that in spite of himself he stretched out his 
own hands to touch them, and, grasping some- 
thing that melted between his fingers, still 
held fast a small, hard substance, which, as 
he opened his palm, glowed like a coal of fire. 
A candle stood upon the hearth within. 
Trembling and over whelmed with superstitions 
terror he arose and staggered toward it, and 
saw that what he held was a great ruby, the 
very stone that he had laid in Mina’s palm ao 
long ago--the gem of priceless valae, for the 
possession of which he had vied with bings. 
An hour later the moon at her setting 
looked on him as he tottered over the road to 
the graveyard and knelt at last beside Mina’s 


grave. 

There, with a little knife he carried, he dug 
a hole and buried the ruby a hand's depth 
deep, close against the white stone on which 
her name was written, and with the ¢ ffurt bis 
strength forsook him. He knew that the 
supreme moment was at hand. 

**Mina, Minai’’ he oried. ‘ Mardered 
angel! intercede for me with Heaven!" 

Aad suddenly all about and above the grave 
began to glow with a clear light like that of 
jewels, and in the midst he saw the figure of 
an angel, who wore hia wife's face, holding out 
her arms toward him, 

The next morning some labourers found 
Max Radolph dead beside his wife's tomb, 
and for months men searched the house 
where he had dwelt for the treasure he was 
believed to have hidden. Bat no one ever 
thought of looking in the right place; no one 
dreamed of what we know—that he had offered 
all he had to his murdered love and to 
Heaven he had so cffended, and that the turf 
beneath which Mina sleeps is rich with jewels. 








One finds very little in the handwriting to 
indicate any unfailing ‘sign of character, 
for penmanship is largely a matter of 
“‘muscalar education.” A man may write 
& little cramped, runtish letter, and in 
three months, at a first-class school, turn out 
handwriting the envy of all hia friends. Pen- 
manship is simply a matter of imitation. No 
matter how completely clear we have the 
model in our brain, when we give that model 
we must do it by the different muscles of the 
arm. If the muscles are weak or paralytio, or 
unequally developed, all the teaching possible 
cannot make a fine writer. If the muscles are 
flexible and the learner has good imaginative 
pours. he oan, under a good master, ia time 

me & pen artist with wonderful execution. 
Any “handwriting " is only an imitation of 
the writer’s knowledge of some standard or 
form more or less clear, as modified by the 
control he has over his muscles to execute that 
form. The so-called bold handwriting, said to 
indicate force of character, is simply a matter 
of rapidity of execution and s‘z2 of penpoint, 
with heaviness of touch, 
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ALL THROUGH IVY. 
—o— 


Iz was a cheerless September afternoon, the 
grey sky hanging close to the salt marshes, 
that seemed to close up the horizon, and the 
tall reeds swaying in the moaning wind. 

A single sailiag boat was heading for the 
open sea, and Miss Polly Salt, resolately 
hunting for shrimps in the pools, looked ont 
towards the dall, flat landscape with a shudder. 

Her niece, Nioa Gray, was with her. Both 
were. dressed in strict accordance with their 
employment—in calico gowns, with knit 
worsted jackets, and scarlet shawls tied over 
their headg. 

Miss Polly was tall and gaunt; Nina Gray 
—S weet Nina,” as the girls of the neighbour- 
hood called her—was small and round and 


rosy. 

The wind, which turned Misa Polly's nose 
to a fine purple, only added a fresher glow to 
Nina's peach-like cheeke, so unevenly does 
Dame Nature dole oni her gifts. 

And as the two women golnd diligently in 
the pools, and put their dripping treasure- 
trove into the splint baskets beside them, a 
brisk dialogue went on. 

*'T, for one, shan’t consent to ib,’’ ssid Mies 
Polly. ‘It’s bad enough for you to marry & 
fellow like Ned Browne, with nothing bat a 
mortgaged farm and his two hands, when you 
might have Clarence Frost, with the whole 
factory at his back !’’ 

Nina's cheeks were real peony colour now. 

“I wouldn't have Clarence Frost!’ she 
— “not if he had all the money in 
t TAS 

“ That'll do,” courtly observed Aunt Polly, 
‘'T’ve heard all that before—no need to repeat 
it. It’s bad enough, I'm saying, for you to 
make such a choice as that, anyhow; but 
when Ned has the impudence to ask you to 
take them two orphans of his sister's to bring 
up into the bargain, I say that's the last straw 
on the camel's back ! "’ 

‘«T like children, Aunt Poily!”’ 

‘* Get out !'’ sharply retorted the old woman, 
“Ohildren! meddling, tormenting little 
things! I don't believe there's a creature 
living that really likes children! If Ned was 
to bring you a pair of young foxes or a pair of 
wild kits in a basket, you'd say you liked 
them !”’ 

“ Bat, Aunt Pulls——” 

* Will you let me get a word in edgewaya?”’ 
peremptorily demanded Miss Polly. ‘I never 
fee auch a one as you be totalk! What I 
want you distinctly to understand is that I 
draw the line at children, and I refuse to give 
my consent!” 

“‘ They have got to be provided for, Aunt 
Polly !” 

‘* Well, where's the poorhouse and all the 
asylame we're taxed to pay for?"’ 

*- Ned would never allow——" 

** Neither will I!'’ said Miss Salt, unearth. 
ing a whole colony of different-sized shrim 
“And.I won't hear another word! I'm 
of the whole business ! "’ 

A brief silence ensued, during which Miss 
Polly worked assiduously on, and Nina fol 
lowed suit as well as she could, stopping ever 
and anon to brush away the tears that blinded 
her vision. 

** We don’t seem to have much laok to day,” 
observed Miss Poily. ‘ The pools aren't what 
they used to be for shrimps. I'd like to get 
enough for supper to-night and breakfast to- 
morrow morning, and some to send to Widow 
Green, and—— My laws! what a gust cf 
wind that ‘ere was! I guess, Nina, wed 
better strike work if it's blowing up from the 
east like that! There goes my head-shawi ! 
Qaick—help me hoist the basket ont of the 
way of that big tidal wave! I ain't made no 
mistake in the almanac, have I? I—I don't 
understand this!" 

Nina abandoned the basket of shrimps to 
its fate, and clung to her aunt, while at the 
fame time she tried to drag her shoreward. 





“Aunt Polly,” she shouted in the old 
woman's ear, “it's a squall! I knew there 
was @ black cloud coming up, but I didn’t 
think is would reach us so soon. Let us run 
—let us make haste to the Sm r’s Hole! 
Qiick, Aunt Polly! Never mind the shrimps! 
Io's beginning to rain so terribly |" 

Mias Polly Salt was a woman of genuine 
courage and spirit, but the black sky, the 
rising surf, and the howling of the wind, 
terrified her into rapid retreat. 

‘Oa, why didn’t we keep a watch on the 
clouds?” she bewailed herself, holding des- 
perately to Nina's arm, while her grey hair 
streamed wildly from her uncovered head, and 
every step in the wet sand became a greater 
difficalty. ‘What's going to become of us! 
The last equinooctial lasted three days, and 
tore away——" 

‘This won't last three days, Aunt Pully,”’ 
said Nina, cheerily, as she dragged the old 
woman under the shelter of a ruinous log hut 
built up againsta beetling rock, where, accord- 
ing to the voice of popular rumour, smugglers 
had once made merry rendezvous, and where 
the black mouth of a cave was said to lead to 
the bones of drowned people innumerable. 
“Bat I shouldn't at all wonder if,we had to 
stay here until the tide made it safe to go home 
to-night. Don't fret, I’ve got some ginger 
cakes in my pooket, and there's always dry 
wood up against the rook. And, besides,” 
she added, with a laugh, ‘I kaow where Ned 
Browne's fishing friends keep their matches in 
@ little oabbyhole in the rook. We can make 
a fire and eat our cakes, and——-_ Why, Aunt 
Polly, what’s the matter? Why do you 
soream so?" 

For even as the two women pushed their 
way into the hut, a little child, with long yel- 
low locks floating around her like a sea sprite, 
came running to them. 

“Does it rain?’ said she. ‘ Bat it's nice 
and dry here. And Tim is coming back when 
he's caught some fish. And I've got a basket 
of lanch here—see?”’ 

“ Meroy on us, child! who are you?” said 
Mis Salt, staring in amazement. 

‘I'm Ivy!” musically answered the sprite. 

“Ivy who?” 

‘¢ Tim's Ivy !" laughed the child, a chubby 
four-year-old tot. ‘'Tim lefs me here. He’s 
catching fish. He'll be back soon.” 

‘*T hope to goodness nothing's happened to 
him!" said Aunt Polly, with a groan. 
‘* What's his other name, child ?"' 

“ Jast Tim,’ said Ivy, with a puzzied lift- 
ing of the eyebrows. 

‘*Ts he your brother?” 

Ivy nodded. 

‘* I'm hie little sissy,” said she, contentedly. 

“ And where do live?" 

“In the city, to be sure.” 

“What city?” 

Ivy stamped her small foot. 

‘The city,” said she. ‘ Don’t you know? 
The city, where everyone elee lives.” 

And then she snugged up to Polly, and 
laughed aloud to see the flames burning up- 
ward through the network of drifswood which 
the girl had artistically bailt up on the smoke- 
blackened hearth. 

Be the creature a fool?’ observed Miss 
ys 

‘¢T oan gay ‘ Mary had a little lamb,’ ” said 
the child, suddenly, smiling up into Misa 
Polly’s perplexed face, “and ‘Twinkle, 
twinkle, little star.''’ 

“Oh, yes, I dare say!" said the ancient 
spinster, irritably rabbing the side of her nose, 
‘Bat where's the use of teaching a child such 
jingle-jangles as that when she can’t tell her 
own name, nor where she lives? I've no 
patience with folks. Nina, that fire's blazing 
oP real good now. Pat the little mite in front 

it, She's fairly blue with cold; and I'll 
open hy basket and see what there is for her 
to eat,’ 

Bat the child offered her poor remnants of 
dry sandwiches and bakers’ cake to the two 


‘women. 
‘“‘I—I'm not hungry!" said she, with a 





quivering lip. ‘I wish Tim would come 
back.” 


Nina and her aunt exchanged pitying 
glances, and the latter cuddled little Ivy 
close to her in the cheerfal firelight. 

** Don’t be afraid, Ivy,” eaid she. “ We'll 
stop here with you. It'll be fair weather 
pretty soon, and then we'll all go home." 

The storm raged pitilesely until sunset. 
Black waves » hoarse winds whistled, 
and sheets of spray came flying up the beach 
like spectres. 

Ned Brown, in his covered trap, came for 
the two women as soon as the tempest had 
abated sufficiently for a horse fo make any 
headway against it. 

“I thought likely you'd take shelter here,’’ 
said he. “I was very worried about yoa.” 

He looked down at the child who lay sleep- 
ing in Aunt Polly's lap. 

‘* And what are we todo about the little 
’an?” said he. ‘ Where does she belong?” 

‘* Why, nowhere!” said Nina. 

And she told the strange history of the 
little waif. 

Ned whistled under his breath. 

** There's been two wrecks below,’ said he. 
‘Onc was @ fishing boat from Harle. Oat to 
splinters on the rocks; but the captain and 
the crew managed to get ashore all right. 
T'other was a little sailboat flang up like a 
sheet of paper, with a yellow-haired young 
chap all tangled up in the rigging.” 

Miss Polly mechanically stroked Ivy's 
flaxen Iccka. 

‘*Dead?" whispered she. 

** Dead!'’ nodded Ned, 

*- It must be Tim,'’ said Miss Salt, her old 
lip quivering. ‘Don't let her know.” 

Ned turned away with a lamp in his throat. 

“The waggon’s ready,” said he. “ Andif we 
mean to get ahead of the tide, we'd better be 
starting pretty lively.” 

** Aant Polly, les me take her,” says Nina, 

The old woman drew back. 

‘No one shan’t touch her bat me,” she 
muttered, almost angrily. 

And Nina said no more, 

Little Ivy slept that night in a bed which 
had been Miss Polly’s as a child, and Nina’s 
afterwarda, 

And as the old woman sat reading her 
* chapter” by the fire, and heard the wind 
shriek down the chimney and the waves 
thunder slong the beach, she whispered many 
& secret prayer. 

And towards daybreak, when the gate shook 
the loosely: fitting front door like the touch of 
a haman hand, she got up, and creeping out 
into the hall, sofsly opened it. 

“Tf that’s you, Tim,” said she, ‘you 
needn't worry any more. She shall b3 took 
care of |" 

And after that, strange to say, the wind 
suddenly went down, and the door shook and 
trembled no more. 

With sunrise the great storm—as it was 
afterwards known along the coast—seemed to 
abate its rigour a little. 

Aunt Polly was up bright and early, cook- 
ing ham and eggs and frying fritters for 
breakfast. The fragrance of the ovffse already 
filled the room when Nina Gray came in. 

** Yes, I know,’ said Aunt Polly, as she 
saw her niece's eyes turn toward the bed- 
room door beyond—“' I know jast exactly what 
you're thinking of, and you may as well know 
what I've made up my mind to do. I'm 
going to keep that pretty little girl and adopt 
her for my own." 

‘Oh, I'm so glad!" oried Nina, bursting 
into tears—she scarcely knew why. 

‘* Yes, I am,” eaid Aunt Polly. “I never 
had no one—not even you, Nina, when you 
was a little chick and your mother died—take 
hold of my heart as she’s done, I know I'm 
an old fool, and I know folks'll laugh at me, 
bat I don’t care twopence for that. I mean 
to keep her. And N e 

" Yes, Aunt Polly?” 

“I was sort of thinkin’, when you're 
married to Ned Brown, and have them two 
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title gale come -to live with you, they'll be 
lots of company for Ivy.” 

Nina's eyes sparkled. 

“ Yes,” said she, ‘they will.” 

“ And Nnma——" 

**Yes, Aunt Nanoy.” 

“Why couldn’s they come here right away,” 
rather sheepishly ‘questioned Aunt Polly, 
“and stay a spéll with me? Tvy'll he 
lonely jast at firdt, and——” 

- Nina threw both ber arms aroand Miss 
ait. 

‘* You are‘the dearest aunty: in ‘the world,” 
said she. “ Now TI feel free to tell yon that 
Ned wants me tobe married right away—and 
the girls shail come here we are gone 
for our wedding trip.” 

So the arrangement was mate. They never 
Enew what Ivy's other name was, nor 
whether the fair-haired boy -who shed in 
the great storm? was in reality any relation of 
bers. But, at all events she was never 
claimed, and her little life brightened into a 
sunshine that oasé equal light on Aunt Polly's 
fading down hill of existence. 

‘“‘T always knew there was a warm corner 
in Aunt Polly’s beart;” said Nina. “Bat I 
never could tell quite how to reach it.” 


nature better than’we do," said Ned Brown, 
in his ‘slow way, “when ‘He took a little 
child and set him in the midst of them.’ ” 








FACETIA. 


‘War are you looking for?” ‘Three 
minutes ; my watoh losé it this morning.” 

Corin’s beau and error are dangerous 
weapons for the young idea 40 shoot with. 

“[ pave always favoured the advancement 
of youth!” exclaimed old Hardease, propel- 
ling his would be son-in-law into the street. 

Mas. Burorrer (of & fi turn); “ And, 
John, send up # gallon of midnight oil, All 
cur best writers, I’m told, burn‘it,”’ 

Tx order to stand up under_misfortune, it 
frequently becomes necessary to stand up one’s 
friends. 

Hz: ‘ Ialways pay as I go.” She (yawn- 
ing): ‘' Well, how is it that when you are 
paying attentions yon never go?” 

Waen a man climbs his family tree to 
astonish his neighbours, he shonld be sure 
that some of its branches are not rotten. 

‘‘Turre’s one thing about Séanley’y rear 
column.” ‘' What's that?” “ It’s about the 
moet succesef al advertising columm on record.”’ 

A Borrato boy, in answer to the question of 
his teacher, ‘‘ What is the difference between 
a king and a president?” said, “‘ Kings are 
born, and presidents get there.” 

“Tp have you know I was weéll brought 
up!” exclaimed the ‘small man to the 
dispntant. ‘' That may be,” ra = a latéer, 
© bub. you were not broughé up far.” 

‘' You must write a xegret, John. I oan't.go 
to the Bronson’s dinner.’’ ‘‘ Why not? Didn't 
your dreas come?”’ **Yes—bat the. dentist 
basn’s sent my tecth,”’ 

JvuogE (to small witnese): “Do you know 
the nature of an oath?” Witness: '*Oh yes, 
sir. leman office-boy, and have 4o anmewer 
the telephone every few minutes.” 

An IntexestiIne Event.—Little Jimantie boy, 
who has just learned to write, Started to keep 
a diary thie year. His firet-entry war: ““Got 
upst seven. Had my nesk washed.” 

Woman can’t throw a stone Biraight to save 
her soul, bat she cansit nan cagy Chair and 
enchant a man so.that he will go and shrow fs 
for her. 

This," said the keeper of the lanaticz, ‘' ia 
& very curious case. This man imagines him- 





self a great reformer,” ‘ How does.he show 


his mania?”  ‘\He is.always patting himself \, 


on the back,” 


Ty Brazil the Provestarta are known in some 

i ‘as “' Bibles,” in others’ The New 

ot,” in others still‘as ‘‘ Jesases.” In Ceara 
they are ‘described ‘as “The Married Priests.” 

THe man who will complain shat a,twenty- 
minute sermon is too Iong will sit half a day 
watching.a couple of chess players making two 
moves, 

A prorgesor in the New York. dental college 
asked one of the new. students: “ What isthe 
name of the teeth that.a,haman being gets 
last?’ “ Balge teeth,,of course.’ 

“Ig this what I married yon for?” she 
wailed, as. she helped him in at three an. 
‘No, m' dear,” he mumbled. ‘it's what I 
married you for.” 

“ I -preamep of ‘you last night,” she said, 
with a lingering glance. ‘‘ Did-you really?” 
he inquired eagerly. “ Yes, I always, dream 
when I eat lobater and pie at night.” 

Mayor A: “The fellow tried to steal my 
repntatior.”’ Colonel B. : “ You have lost the 
opportunity of your life.” ‘“ What"should I 
have done?” ‘Let him have it,” 

Mfrs, Benrix: “ Yes, my husband is a som- 
nambuliss.” Mra. Krawler: ‘' How dreadfal!" 


- the Sord petetbe eitiien | “Not at all. You see when he gets up in the 
= guess e 0; tunders } 


night and walks the floor I put the baby into 
his arms, and he never knows it.” 

Waen a lady of uncertain age tells you 
coyly that she has seen twenty-seven sam- 
mers, it is altogether impolite to ask her if 
she remembers how shelast one of the twenty- 
seven looked. 

Ir was @ very bad railway smash, and as 
they pulled one of the victims from the wreck 
they asked him how he felt. ‘Oh, all cighs. 
You see I'm used to this kind of thing. I'ma 
oyolist.”’ 

Anxious Morner: “ Howis it that youwhave 
so much trouble with your housekeeping ? 
You told me your wife could cook.’ Adulé 
Son: ‘She oan.”” “Then what is the mat- 
ter?” ‘She won't.” 

“ Waar is the meaning of ex nihilo nihil 
fit?’ asked a Highlander ofa village school- 
master. “ Weel, Donald,” answered the peda- 
gogue, “I dinna mind the literal translation, 
bat it just means that ye canna tak’ the brecks 
ofa Highlander.” 

Hz: “Do you think you love me well 
enough to be my wife?” She: ‘Yea, 
George.” He: “Well, I only asked to 
ascertain how you felt on the subject, so in 
case Lever should want to marry I would 
know where to come,’ 

‘Loox here. This piece of meat don't suit 
me. It's from the back of she; animal’s neck," 
said an Austin man to 2 German butcher. 
‘* Mine frien’, all dot beef vatI sella ia, back of 
dot neek, Dere vas nodding but born infront 
of dot neck.” 

Bippy : “ There’s a couple o’ ladies called, 
Missus De Vere.” Mra. De Vere: ‘‘ Qh. dear, 
Lean‘tsee amy one mow. Exense me, Biddy. 
Telkthem Imasleep.” Biddy: “Miseas De 
Vere presents her compliments, an' sez she's 
very sorry, but she’s asleep.” 

Ava Gotnam: “’Tis love, they say, that 
makesthe world goround.” Penelope Bostone: 
“Then they are radically misinformed. "The 
revolution of the carth'ia caused by ‘the joint 
@etion of the forces of gravitation and 
inertia.” 

Man (who has fallen into a pond while tres- 

g): ‘Help! help! I can’t swim!" 
‘of Pr Bone 


villain f Man (chokingly ; “ He-hetp me ont! 
I'm @ro-drowning!" O. 6f P, (not moving): 
“Ifye dare to drowned in me ‘pond, ye 
dirthy scoundril, Oi'll have ye up!” 
“Wat is your name?” asked a census 
officer. ‘John Oorcoran,”’ ‘Your age?” 
“Twenty-one.” “Your nativity?" “ Well, 
that’a what bothers me, .1’ll tell you, and 
maybe you can make it out. My father was 
Trish, my mother English, and I was born on 
board of @ Dutch frigate, nuder the French 
fisg, in"Tarkith waters. Now, how is it?” 








Mrs. Hastem (t0) prospective bodziler): “ Ii 
may be as well to say, sir, that my terms ara 
‘strictly cash in advance.” Mr. Mashem: 
‘* Ah, indeed ; then I may as well take a Srial 
meal before engaging board. My. invariable 
rule is “ experience in advance.” 

‘'Tr's lucky,” said the stony & 5 
‘\ghet strikes were unknown Pacaagry 97} 
kinga were building the pyramids. I shouldn't 
wender ii seme of the men employed bythe 
ae worked ag mach ad/nine or ten hours 
& % 

Dre Kercnum: “Hoard the news at the 
olub?'' Bismark: ‘No, what is it?” De 
Ketcham: * Old Fuse has given up smoking.” 
Hismark: “ Actually ?’”’ De Ketchum: Yes; 
be was visiting some granite quarries, and he 
accidently dropped his cigar ashes into’a keg 
of blasting. powder. 

Iris claimed by scientific authorities that 
the vibrations set in motion by the voice never 
cease, and in six hours have disturbed every 
atom in our atmosphere. When a few women 
gather together and proceed to give the rest of 
the commnanity fits, somebody ought to step 
in and mention this, 

Avertina A Posiic Dissster.—* My good 
girl,’ said an experienced amusement pnr- 
veyor, ‘‘take my advice and don’t go on the 
stage.” “TI bm, rsa she said sharply, “you 
are going to undertake to save me from a fer- 
rible fate or something of that sort?” ‘‘ No,” 
he replied solemnly, ‘‘I was thinking of the 
public.” 

A youna man asks if we advise early mar- 
riages. Marriage is. subject that we mever 
waste time or space in giving advice upon, for 
when two people fall in love you might ag well 
expect to stcp a ith a straw as to 
expect to get any reason into their heads. 
They will do justas they please, regardless of 
advice. 

Poticeman : ‘' Do you wan't to cross, little 
girl?” Little Girl (in rage): Do you suppose 
I want ter stan’ here an’ look at yer (with 
cutting severity)? I dare say if I'd.a been a 
year or two older an’ lived on the Avenoo,’an’ 
dressed in silk an’ d’monts, you wouldn’t ha’ 
said nothin’, but grabbed me round the waist, 
an’ took me over without a word !’’ 

«Ma, ma,” calls Jobunie, distress in his 
tones, “‘come in hereto Don! He only lets 
me have half the bed.” ‘Why, Johnnie,” 
responded his mother severely, “don't be 
selfish. How much of the bed do you think 
you ought to have?’ ‘' But you see, ma. 
Don's half is in the middle, and my half ison 
both sides.” 

An Oprstoy.—A play writer was reading 
one of his ‘‘ creations" before a committee of 
the French Society of Comedy, when he 
observed — & sachenat M. nellShe' sleener. 
asleep. ato; reproved the r. 
He was reading his play for the parpare ‘of 
obtaining the committee’s opinion. How 

‘could a man who-was asleep give an opimion 7? 
M. Got rubbed his eyes and remarked: 
‘Sleep is an-epinion.” 

Arter the battle at Custozza, a soldier, anp- 

to have been killed, was entered on the 
ks of his company. “Died on the 24th 
Jane, 1966,” &o, A few days afterwards it 
turned out that he was still slive, and the 
honest quartermaster made the following 
entry: ‘ Died by mistake.” At there. 
came a letter from the Minister of War an- 
noancing the death ofthe man at the hospital, 
when our + recorded the fact as fol- 
lows: “ Re-died by order of the Ministry.” 

A rasnor had been witmessing a highly sen- 
sational drama ina theatre in San Francisco. 
At the close of each of the thrilling seenes in 
which the play abounded, the bird ejacnlated 
the remark, ‘' That's good. I wonder what's 
coming next.”” Presently an exploaion,of gas 
took place in the building, and along with 
roof the parrot was convey ed into an. adjoining 
field. Ban the bird was as appreciativeasever, 
for its sole comment was, ‘' That’s.good, I 
wonder what's coming next.” 
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Dorren Swiss muslins, which were the 
fashion years ago, have.come back to us this 
year. 

Tue newest idea in far capes is a fringe of 
sable taile osrried over the shoulders in 
graduated lengths. 

Turne-ere setually mew designe in Chinese 
and Japancee fans, some exceedingly pretty. 

Nove. tea caddies are made +0 represent a 
brass-bound antique chest, in a size about a 
foot long and square. 

Tae Darl of Rosebery is back in England, 
and is staying with his children at Mentmore, 

Tue Prince of Wales.has promised to open 
the new Law Courts at Birmingham, accom- 
panied by his Princess. 

Qugen CupisTina, with the little king 
standing beside her, opened the session of the 
Spanish Cortes. 

Tr is now said that the Shah of Persia 
means to ‘‘ take in” India and the United 
States “ when he next doth ride abroad,” 

ApvaANcE summer fashion plates show that 
the huge Leghorn hat and plumes are to have 
avother presumably succesefal season. 

Tr gives a pleasant variety in the dining- 
room to have the chairs for the head and the 
foot of the table different from the others. 

Ty you have a pair of soiled white or tinted 
boots unfit for use you can convert them into 
quite the latest and most fashionable foot- 
wear by covering them with coatings of gold 
or silver enamel. 

Tae members of the British Nurses’ 
Association, of which Princess Christian is 
President, are going to present the Princess 
with a badge of the Association, set in bril- 
liants, as & silver wedding present. 

Lorp Raxpotpp Oxnvurcum, is going to 
Africa on an exploring ition. He 
will be accompanied by his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Moreton Frewen. Lady Randolph and 
her sisters will, of course, take no part in 
society doings this season. 

Ar the present moment the Qaeen is simply 
enjoying better health than has been the cace at 
any period for three years past; the nervous 
de jon comin ——— = a at times 
w fo hea upon jesty's epirits 
having happily been quite thrown off. 

Tae celebrated throne presented to Can- 
terbary Oathedral by Archbishop Teuison, 
which was lost sight of for seme considerable 
time, has now been set up in the library of 
the Oathedral. I¢ bas been stated that the 
throne was the work of Grinling-Gibbons, but 
we believe there is a doubt upon this point. 

Tue Empress of Rassia is now forty-three 
years old, Russians say that she kas not 
theo Ay heady: aor Rgeothay, 

iy younger r a. 
—_ an ee and ‘her rw a have 
en & comfo! expression. Her 
also grows matronly, shough she fe atlll an 
indaletigable dancer. 


Masy are the “ Americanisms” w’ 
now frankly accepted in England aaa part of 
the language. The London Daily News notes 
that “caucus,” and ‘“mugwump,” and 
“boss,” and “to stump,” and “ platform ” 
» & #chedule of policy), and 
ring,” and ‘lobbying,’ have 


Tax Archbishop of Canterbury:has founded 
& charity in memory of hig danghter, who 
was £0 gnddenly taken away from her 
Various progressive schemes. te is called 
the ‘‘Mary Eleanor Benson Gift,’ and 
endowed with the £2000 which came to the 
Archbishop on the deash of hia danghter, 
and which she wished used for helping girls 
to be trained as domestic servants, helping 
them with an outfit, or for, sending invalids 
Me | mamta homes, or for @ needed seaside 
oliday. ‘oh te 





STATISTICS. 


£7,000,000 is expended on burials in this 
country yearly. 

Tre word ‘“and ” occurs 46,277 times’in the 
Bible. 

One pound of Indian tea will make 170 
strong cups of tea. 

Tae cost of running the London General 
Omnibus Company is £650,000 a year. 
Tuzne is only accommodation im 
places of worship for 20 per cent. 'of the popt- 

lation of the country. 

Last Christmas Eve eight.and a half tons of 
postage. atamps were despatched from Somer- 
set Honee, 





GEMS, 


Improve your time and your opportunity, 
and you will improve yourself. 

He who puts a bad constrnotion on a good 
act reveals his own wiokedness of heart. 

Practice saying the right thing at the right 
time. Say the wrong thing whenever you 
will, only try and say it to yourself. 

Love is an absolate possession of all the 
senses and all the soul, or it is nothing. There 
are as few who know how to love as there are 
few who know how +o live greatly, or to do 
heroic deeds, or attain to anything which 
demands intensity of soul or heroism of 
character. 

A strone will, a patient temper, and sound 
common sense, when united in the same 
individual, are as good as a fortune éo their 
possessor. Barring untoward -acoidents, the 
man endowed with these qualities, who starts 
on his career with's determination to reach a 
desirable position, does reach it, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cocxepy Hars.—Rub } be. ‘of butter, one 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, and a pinch 
of salt into 4 Ib. of flor. Roll into. paste a 
quarter-of-an-ineh thick, out.into long three- 
cornered pieces, and bake in a moderately 
warm oven for a quarter-of-an-hour or longer. 

Coratzs’ Puppinc.—1 Ib. of potatoes, 3 eggs, 
1 pint of milk, 3 oze. of sugar,—Cost 7d. Boil 
and mash the potatoes, rub them through a 
colander, well whisk the eggs, add.them to the 
milk, then mix smoothly with the potatoes, 
add the sugar, pour into a buttered pie-dish, 
and bake for half-an-hour. 

AppLte CusTarp Piz,—Grate eight large 
apples, add yolks of three egge beaten with 
aix tablespoonfals of sugar and one of melted 
butter, and beat all together; then add the 
white, which should be first beaten to s freth. 
Flavour with juice of lemon or with nutmeg, 
Bake with an under crust the same as any 
custard pie. 

Cocoanvr Maccaroons,—G rate a fresh cooon- 
nut finely, and allow 4 1b. of caster eugar and 
the whites, well beaten, of four eggs to every 
4 th. of cocoannt. Mix these ingredients well, 
Drop little heaped rounds of upon a 
well- buttered tin about two inches:apart from 
one another. Bake in a moderate oven, snd 
when the maccaroons are browned they will 
be ready. Time to bake, about twenty 
minutes. 

‘Osancr Suortcars.—One pint of flour, one- 
half a teaspoonfal of salt, one and one-half 
teagpoonfals of baking powder, one table- 
spoonful of butter or land, one well- beaten 
egg, one cup of milk. Mix all well together. 
The dough should he just stiff enongh to he 
handled, Divide is ino 4wo.parta, and roll 
each part to:fit'a shallow tin: ; bake, end 
when done split open and spread with butter 
and sweetened oranges. Pat the two cakes to- 
gether, and cover the top layer of fruit thickly 
with powdered sugar; . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


cee 


Ir takes a man forty-two days to polish a 
violin. 

Tue weas of the world lose in “bulk -im- 
perceptibly every year. 

Hinpoos speak Eraglish with purer accent 
than any other foreign people. 

Tur Chinese have no straight sirects or walls, 
because they believe the devil travels in a 
straight line. . ‘ 

Tue first London directory was printed in 
1667, and contained sixty-four pages, with tho 
names of 1.790 persons and firme. 

Tre printing press which Voltaire set op in 
Fernay to demolish Christianity is now used to 
print Bibles in Geneva. 

Tuexe are only two cases where a soldier is 
bound to remove his headgear, and that is in 
church or when a prisoner—either before a 
military or civil court, 

A process for the production of a mew 
material called “ lactite,” or ‘* milk ivory,’ bas 
been invented, skim milk being the substance 
from which it is made. 

Acciwen’s were #0 numerous during the 
recent icy term in London that one company 
had two hundred and twenty-six claims for 
broken legs in seven days. 

Ir is now provided by a law passed in Den. 
mark that all drunken persons shall be taken 
home in carriages at the expense of the land- 
lord who sold them the last glass. 

In many parts of Germany, France, and 
Holland, as well as in some places in the 
British Isles, it is considered very important 
that an infant should ‘‘ go up" before it goes 
down in the world. 

Some of the domestic evils of drunkenness 
are houses without windows, gardens without 
fences, fields withont tillage, barns without 
roofs, children without clothing, principles, 
morals or manners. 

Many who display crests and armanowadays 
would be reluctant to emblazon them upon 
linen and silver, carriage door and livery, \if 
they knew the true origin of their now vaunted 
d . 

A PROFESSIONAL trainer says that most men 
and women get fat because they eatlate as night 
jast before going to bed. As proof of this he 
cites the Germans, who eat and drink late at 
night 


By the way, ranaway horses can now be 
stopped by wom ; an oe phe ns a 
having (ao it is said) accomplis 8 desira- 
ble mg | When ne animal bolts the driver 
touches.a button, and the galloper receives a 
shock that brings him a4 once to an anchorage. 

As there are no hod- carriers in Germany, for 
the simple reason that a hod is anknown there, 
each brick must pass from handtohand. The 
higher up the bricklayera are the more men are 

4o toss the bricks. Two men toa 
story ia.about the average, with exough more 
to.lead.from- the front of the building to she 
place where bricks are needed. 

Wuen a Chinaman desires to return to his 
native land from this country he cunningly 
takes ot the exclusion act. e 
quietly makes his way to the Mexican line, and 
boldly crosses.back to the Sersitony of Uncle 
Sam asif he were @ reoently- emigrant. 
The United States officials arrest him, and 
after a trial he is returned to China at the ex- 
pense ‘of thie Government. © 

Picxrcckés are now trying a new dodge in 
Paria; it takes two or three to “ work’’ it. 
One joatles against the intended victim, and 
contrives to drop @ lighted cigar in his overcoat 
pocket. A few minutes later » couple of 
strangers hurry apto him, exclaiming. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur, your overcoat is on fire!” arid, with the 
utmost politeness, they squeeze and compress 
the barming. cloth, profiting, it ia negdlesu fo say, 
by the opportunity to relieve the pockel of 
' whatever velae is may contain. Ge 
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MOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EcxsiasTicaL.—There is no Bishop of Bradford. 
Mancu.—The 10th March, 1863, fell on a Taesday. 
MoxMouTH.— Monmouthshire is an English county. 


Constant Reaper.- (Spirit). A publican can sue 
Mike any other tradesman for the recovery of a debt. 


Srarr or Lire.—The 4 Ib. loaf was sold at 11d. in 1855 
and 1856. 

Gamaien.—Betting is not illegal except in loensed 
fQouses, 


orava.—The Crimean war began In 1854 and 
in 1856. 
Deceasep W.r«'s Ststen.— Marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister is illegal by English law. 
Yayxue.—Piaying chess is the American woman's 
lateat fad. 


Wcevutp-3e Mmssremire —You are too old. No lads 
over 15} years are received Into the navy. 


Ruros.— We do not answer questions relating to games 
of chance or skill. 


Iaworant Ost.—The word “stultify” means to 
** make foolish,” or to “ make a fool of.” 


Mape.inz.—A frequent rub with chamois will keep 
the nickel part of the atove bright. 


Jacks.—We are not aware there is any way of re- 
moving tattoo-marks ¢ xcept excision. 


Pacse —When an extra sheet is published with a 
newspaper it is usually described as a supplement. 


R-cewt.—The penalty for giving a receipt for a sum 
of £2 and upwards without affixing a same ts £10. 


Eres, Maset.—The first day of spring was on the 
18th of March. The 19:h of May, 1864, fell on a 
Thursday, and the 23rd of December, 1872, on a Monday. 


Constant Reaper ror Ten Years —1. You had better 
apply to a lawyer. 2. We never atcompt to tell character 
from handwriting. 


Pexr.ors.—A domestic servant is entitled to a 
— tm the absence of agreement to the 
oon ‘ 


Srram —James Watt, a Scotchmav, who was born in 
1786 and died fn 1919, was the the inventor of the steam- 


Qorrz Enxauisu.—The letters are R § V. P.—“respondes 
a8 vous plait,” reply if you please ; tell us if you mean 
to accept the invitation. 

Cuersty.—You will find in “ Whitaker’s Almanack ” 
a list of large towns in the United Ktngdom, with their 
estimated populations. 


Fatrs.—The only source of reliable information is the 
Government Em‘grante’ Information Office, 31, Broad- 
way, London, 8.W. Write there. 

EBi1a.— Buddhism has only within a few years become 
bees my rN of intelligent investigation, and little is yet 

wn 


B. O. aoa sale must not remove 
the goode and therein without the 
consent of the holder of the bill. 


Ooox.—By rubbirg with a flannel dipped In whiting, 
the brown discoloration may be taken off cups which 
have been used for baking. 


Lincuist.—Learn Latin 


facili stady of B a etal Prete ieeoaat 
tate your 

and Italfan as well. ” 

certifi 


anu ea clergyman can legally charge 


Fm pp pny my say 
protect it from the fll-effects of changes of position. 
Rae Sune Sale 0 Be same a 
knowledge of both parties, purposes eception, 

ft would not necessarily invalidate the marriage. 

Lestra.—Oarlyle was a Scotchman. He was born in 
1795, at fn Scotland, and lived on Scotch 
soil until 1884, when he went to London. 


By ype i ty 
a 
and-so,” you cont say Madam, or 
more one. 

Mas —It fs illegal to sell stamps without a Hoense ; 
ut any respectable householder can obtain a license 
free on application to the Pvst Office authorities. 

T. D.—Daring its long period of existence the British 
and Foreign Bible Soctety has issued 124 000,000 copies 
of Scripture writings, translated into 290 tongues. 

0. F. R.—There is a beok published which gives the 
name of every charity in London, and is in the 
sion of most Perhaps if you some 
olergyman he mf be able to tell you. 


F 


sufficiently familiar 
“Dear Mias 8c- 
james if there is 





P. D. G.—The lines to which you refer seem to be 
those of Young :— 
ee that on glorious ancestors enlarge, 
Produce thets debt inated of their discharge.” 
Nenemran.—The Book of Nehemiah was so-called 


it was by the captive Jew of that 
name, who was instramental in restoring the temple 
net their enslavement in 


, appear to have been acting In a very 
unwomanly fashion. Most likely the young man was 

himself with you. We should advise you 
not to go to Australia unless you are sure of a situation 
beforehand. 


8. 0. R.—It is to play at cards in public-houses 
for amusement only; but no stakes of any kind must 
be played for, nor any bets made. A publican may 
refuse te serve a customer at any time; but if the 
customer chooses he can take proceedings against the 
publican for any damages he may have sustained. 

An Icnorant May.—A will need not be written upon 
stamped r. It need not be in the testator’s hand- 
writing; bot he must sign it in the presence of two 

who must also align as witnesses. Neither 
of them should be in under the will, or he will 
lose any legacy that may be b:queathed tohim. ~ 


Jos —1. The bok of Job is so-called from the name 
of SS ee ee eee The age 


is i I 4 pposed that a grea 

wn. t au 4 ic 
of the book bas been one authority statiog that 
about eight hundred verses have disappeared. 3 The 
time that Job lived is a matter of doubt, 


CRADLE 8OKG 


Lixe a cradle rocking, rocking— 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro, 
Like a mother’s sweet looks dropping 
On the little face below, 
the earth swinging, turning, 
Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow ; 
Falls the light of God's face bending 
Down and watching us below. 


And as feeble babes that fer, 
Toss and cry and will not rest, 
Are the ones the tender 
Holds the closest, loves the beat, 
So when we are weak and 
oy be As apart a ems 
Then it is that ‘s great patience 
Holds us closest, loves us best. 
. Oh, great heart of God! whose loving 
Cannot hindered be d, 


nor 
Wil not weary—will not even 
In our death iteelf be loat— 
Love divine ! of auch great loving 
Only mothers know the cost ; 
Cost of love which, all love passing, 
Gave a Son to save the lost. 





: 
i 
i 
E 








clerkahip — al! 
would stand 


ad 
most probably 
character, &c., had to be given. 


Forexce.—No. A mechanical perpetual motion is 
clearly an absurdity, though msny attempts have been 
made to a machine which when set in motion 


Nes ey = for the information a we 
cannot get or give, wners' arrangemen’ 
epprentices are all private, and each 
special circumstances. There is no course open to you 
but to write to owners offering and agreeing 
with the one whose terms seems most suitable. It is 
expected that an apprentice should receive training 
both In theoretical and practical navigation on board 
ship. Situations are really never advertised. 

Lux —Embracery is defined to be “an attempt to 
infloence a jaror by any unla consideration, as by 
private influence or by bribery. This was a criminal 
<ffence at common law, and ‘the puofahments has been 
prescribed by different statutes in Eogland and the 
Untted States. The cfferce consists in the attempt: 
and it {s not necesssry that it should be e 
The word is pronounced as if spelled em-bre-ser-y, the 
accent on the second syllable. 

A Coxonist.—It is certatply incorrect to describe the 
ballot as sn Australian institution. It fs true it was in 


sé 


an institution, end centuries before that again the 
Greeks and Romaus had it. 


Denwent.—It is a matter of 
the custom 


The explanation of the 
servants have the same 
7 
have, unpleasant comical situations are Hable to 
oceur. 
AcutLiis,—The Battle of Pla‘s:, fought in the 
479 BC, between the Persians under Mardontus, 
Xerxes had commanded to remain in Greece, and the 
Grecians under Pdasenius, Kirg of Sparte, and Aris- 
tides, General of the Athentans. The Persian army 
numbered three hundred and seventy thousand men, 
recians did not exceed seventy 
thousand in number. Yet the latter gained a complete 
victory ; only forty thousard of the immense host of 
the Persians escaping, while the Grecian loss was but 
one thousand three hundred and sixty. 








NOTICE —Part 352, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post- 
free, Rightpence. Also VoL, LV., bound in cloth, 4a. 6d. 
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MOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EccesiAsticat, —Thero is no Bishop of Bradford. 

Marcu.—The 10th March, 1863, fell on a Taesday. 

Moxmovutu.— Monmouthshire is an English county. 

Constant Reaper.— (Spirit). A publican can sue 
Mke any other tradesman for the recovery of a debt. 

Srarr oF Lirz.—The 4 Ib. loaf was sold at 11d. in 1855 
and 1856. 

Gamater —Betting ts not Ulegal except In licensed 
facuses. 

AOLAvA.—The Crimean war began In 1854 and 
fn 1856 

Decrasep W. r«'s Sisten.— Marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister is tilegal by Eoglish law. 

Yasxee.—Pilaying chess is the American woman's 
lateat fad. 

Wcevutp-3e Mmsarpmire —You are too old. No lads 
over 15} years are received Into the navy. 

Rurvs.— We do not answer questions relating to games 
of chance or skill 

Ianonant Ost.—The word “stultify” means to 
“ make foolish,” or to “‘ make a fool of.” 


Mave inz.—A frequent rub with chamois will keep 
the nickel part of the stove bright. 

Jacks. —We are not aware there is any way of re- 
moving tattoo-marks ¢ xcept excision. 

Pacse —When an extra sheet is published with a 
aewspaper it is usually described as a supplement. 

R-cewt.—The penalty for giving a receipt y~ a sum 
of £2 and upwards without affixing a stamp is £10. 

Eraer Mase..—The first day of spring was on the 
18th of March. The 19:4 of May, 1864, fell on a 
Thursday, and the 23rd of December, 1872, on a Monday. 

Oonstant Reaper ror Ten Years —1. You had better 
apply to a lawyer. 2, We never atcempt to tell character 
from handwriting. 

Pene.ors.—A domestic servant is entitled to a 
month's notice, tn the absence of agreement to the 
contrary. 

Srram —James Watt, a Scotchmav, who was born in 
1786 and died fn 1819, was the the inventor of the steam- 
engine, 

Qoirz EnauisH.—The letters are R S V. P.—“respondes 
afi vous plait,” reply if you please ; tell us if you mean 
to accept the invitation. 

Cueisty.—You will find in ‘‘Whitaker’s Almanack ” 
a list of large towns fin the United Ktngdom, with their 
estimated populations. 


Fatta.—The only source of reliable information is the 
Government Em‘grante’ Information Office, 31, Broad- 
way, London, 8.W. Write there. 


Eiia.—Buddhism has only within a few years become 
the subject of intelligent investigation, and little is yet 
known of it. 


B. 0. 8 —The ofa bill of sale must not remove 
the goode and ttels — therein without the 
consent of the holder of the bill. 


oe. —By rubbirg with a flannel dipped In whiting, 
the brown discoloration may be taken off cups which 
have been used for baking. 


Lixcuist.—Learn Latin 
facilitate your study of Bog 
and Italfan as well. 
Ry —A clergyman can legally charge for certifi- 
of ls. for each year to be 
Sane ot ‘6d. for copy ; but the fees may vary. 


Ceepenen. anaes ane the best time 
to wind a watch, as the tightening of the spring will 
protect it from the fll-effects of changes of position. 
olen See vane a Bie nae ae oe, 

knowledge of both parties, for purposes of deception, 
it would not necessarily invalidate the marriage. 

Lustra.—Oarlyle was a Scotchman. He was born in 
1795, at Boclefechan, in Scotland, and lived on Scotch 
soil until 1834, an ne waite Rein, 


Basurvt Bos.—E xcept you are sufficiently familiar 
with the young lady to venture upon “ Dear Miss 8c- 
and-so,” you must say Madam, or Mesdames if there is 
more than one. 

Mas —It fs illegal to sell stamps without oem 
ut any respectable householder can obtain a 
free on application to the Pvat Office — 

T. D.—During its long period of existence the British 
and Foreign Bible Soctety has issued 124 000,000 copies 
of Scripture writings, ao ok stg ha 

OG. F. R.—There is a beok pu d which gives the 
name of icvory gharty in Landon, and isin the 
sion of most clergymen. Perhaps if you some 
olergyman he might be able to tell you. 


all means. It will not only 
, but of French, Spanish, 





Pr. ee ae Se Slee Son eres SS 

these of ¥ ‘oung :— 
“n that on glorious ancestors enlarge, 
coduce thei debt instead of their discharge.” 

Peron 2 Book of Nehemiah was so-called 
because it was written by the captive Jew of that 
name, who was instramental ia restoring the temple 
eV ites after their enslavement in 


Mars ae ara quite right not to tamper with it. 
We could not help you without much more information 
than your letter gives. Pat it under medical advice, 
and if, wherever you may live, a skin hospital is pos- 
alble, undoubtedly take it there. 


Lonety.—You appear to have been acting In a very 
fashion. Most likely the young man was 
only amusing himself with you. We should advise you 

ustralia unless you are sure of a situation 


8. 0. R.—It is to play at cards in public-houses 
for amusement ly; but no stakes of any kind must 
be played for, nor any bets made. A publican may 
refuse te serve a customer at any time; but if the 
customer chooses he can take proceedings sgainst the 
publican for any damages he may have sustained. 


An Iacnorant May.—A will need not be written upon 
stamped pet peace. It need not be in the testator'’s hand- 
writing ; he must sign it in the presence of two 
witnesses, who must also sign as witnesses. Neither 
of them should be interested in the will, or he will 
lose any legacy that may be b:queathed to him. 


IJcB —1. The book of Job is so-called from the name 
the The 


nothing is known. It is supposed that a great portion 
of the Sook bas been lost, one authority statiog that 
about eight hundred verses have disappeared. 3 The 
time that Job lived is a matter of doubt. 


CRADLE S8OXG 


Like a cradle rocking, rocking— 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro, 

Like a mother’s sweet looks dropping 
On the little face below, 

Hangs the green earth swinging, turning, 
Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow ; 

Falls the light of itod's face bending 
Down and watching us below. 


And as feeble babes that-euffsr, 
Toss and cry and will not rest, 
Are the ones the tender mother 
Holds the closest, loves the beet, 
So when we are weak and wretched, 
By our sins weighed down, distressed, 
Then it is that God's great patience 
Holds us closest, loves us best. 


. Oh, great heart of God! whose loving 
Cannot hindered be nor d, 


Wil not weary—will not even 
In our death itaelf be loat— 

Love divine ! of auch great loving 
Only mothers know the cost ; 

Cost of love which, all love passing, 
Gave a Son to save the lost. 





8. H. 


In —Well, your plan is just to refuse to accept 
the peeing, on the ground that it nelther conforms 
nor is a likeness of ae ae Oor 

firm are not able to do what was 


8. H.—1. Seieeuatebe cities te, sheet fron, 
copper, and other sheet are made with 
very strong blades, one of which is fixed tight, so that 
the upper handle may be used with both hands. 2. 
Only the cheapest acissors are made of cast iron. 3 
Scissor blades are forged in much the same way as knife 


F. Oarts oy —You We get a petition addressed to 
—y ay London, containing 


agent pad S by Government 


vd tne pose), 8 ne ge that you have five years 
resident in Great Britain, and praying that naturalisa- 
you. whole process 





language mostly spoken. 
Awxiovs 'wquirntr.—An Atheist says there is no Gd; 
& Deist says there is one, but he knows about 


him; a Secularist t be one who that 


destru: by a more equitable division of 
property ; a Nonconformist is one who declines to sign 
or 89 Articles of the Church of England. 


aya writer, - 





TInqutarr.—l, No Bed Re yh. -. beyond ee, 


clerkahip — al 

Spend aaa on ta good 2 Ne smeraton mga 
jepend upon ever + 

lor salaried derksbip.. 8 Ad or cate aon 
advertisements as think . 4 Yon would have 


you 
most probably to mention it where reference as tv 
character, &c., had to be given. 


Forexce.—No. A mechanical perpetual motion Is 
clearly an absurdity, though many attempts have been 
made to construct a machine which when set in motion 
would continue to move without the ald of external 
force and without the loss of momentum until tts parts 
bad becom Rasiane Sruiaes  Gamee, ype mapper | 
of Sciences at Paris resolved not to consider or admit 
into their memoirs any future propoeal for the discovery 
of perpetasl motion. 


Ne s n—You ask for the information which we 


apprentices are all 
spectal circomatarn 
but to write to owners offering services, an 

with the one whose terms seems most suitable. It is 
expected that an apprentice should receive training 
both In theoretical and practical navigation on board 
ship. Situations are really never advertised. 


Lrx —Emb y is defined to be “‘an attempt to 
infloence a jaror by any unlawful consideration, as by 
private influence or by bribery. This was a criminal 
<«ffence at common law, and ‘the punfahments has been 
prescribed by different statutes in E gland and the 
United States. The <ffcrcs consists in the attempt ; 
and it is not necesssry that it should be successful.” 
The word is pronounced as if spelled em-bre-ser-y, the 
accent on the yoseend syllable. 


A Coronist.—It is certainly incorrect to describe the 
ballot as an Australian institution. It is true it was in 
nse in Victoria in 1856, sixteen years before it was 
adopted fa the mother country, the first member to be 
elected under it in Britain b:ing appropriately Mr. 
Ohfiders, an ex-Australian, at ayn re in Avgust, 
1872. Bat before the Australians used it the ballot was 
an institution, end centuries before that again the 
Greeks and Romanus had ft. 


Denwent.—It is a matter of preference. In America, 
the custom is, in most establishments, except the 
largest, to employ the given name. In England the 
aprcame is the only one used. The case is the same in 
most of the eontineotal countries that it 1s in Boglan?, 
The explanation of the European custom is the fact 
that, when servants have the same given namcs that 
members of the family or intimate friends of the family 
have, unpleasant comical situations are Hable to 
occur. 

ACHILLES, —The —_ of Pla‘ :, fought in the year 
479 BC. under Mardontus, whom 
Xerxes had pace to remain Greece, and 
G-ectans under Paussnius, Kirg of Sparte, and Aris- 
tides, General of the Athentans. The Persian army 
numbered three hundred and seventy thousand men, 
while that of the Grecians did not exceed seven’ 
thousand in number. Yet the latter gained a complete 
victory ; only forty thousand of the immense host of 
the Peraian« escaping, while the Grecian loss was but 
one thousand three hundred. and sixty. 


Pantty PoLtty.—The grey pirrot, — is the most 
remarkable for its docility and power of articulation, is 
about twelve inches long, of an ashen grey colour, with 
&@ bright scarlet tail, iow-white bye and sreyiah 
feet and toes. Itisa native of West Africa, whence it 
has been imported from a very early period. In cap- 
tivity it feeds on bread and i, nuts, and even meat, 
holding its food with one foot, and reducing {t to small 
Pleses by the bill and cutters on the palate. It may 
reach the age of seventy and even ninety years. It breeds 
readily in captivity. It can be taught to sing songs, and 
to speak long sentences. 

OGoxtours.—1. The primary 
Newton to be seven ; oe 
indigo, and violet. 








colours were supposed by 
yellow, green, —— 
per comandered mous of them to 

eo that there were only three 


J 

yellow, and blue, certain portions of which constitute 

white pre and ali L— | =. colours. Dr. Young 

as the fundamental 

Se ee thought that that om three prismatic 

pen be assumed as the ee ata on doles all 

rest compounded from them, provided we attended 

only to the predominant ~ resulting, a and disregarded 

its dilution with white. 2. The primitive colours in 

painting are red, yellow, and blue, from the mixture 
whereof all other colours may be obtained. 
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REGAL 


— 





“I have not before met with a so well manufactured and ingenious combination, at once PERFECTLY SAFE 
and yet so ENTIRELY EFFICIENT for the purpose for which it is recommended.” 


( Past Presid f the Soci f Public A : : 1 
J O H N M U = E R, F . R. S . i . r 7 = Siceeah of 4 fone A Bry Bmae tf y vane a mae Medan 


A pleasant and refreshing effervescing drink. Develops Ozone—the principle of life. 
corrects all impurities arising from errors in diet. 


HEADACHE, and all other stomachic irregularities. 
Possesses marvellous RECUPERATIVE properties, is invaluable in relieving and stimulating the overworked brain, and resuscitating 


exhausted vitality. 


Cleanses the Mouth, Sweetens the Breath, and 
Prevents and relieves DIPHTHERIA, CHOLERA, INDIGESTION, FLATULENCE, 


For Ladies SALT REGAL is invaluable —cheering and sustaining them when overdone with heat and fatigue. It maintains a Clear, 
healthy condition of the skin, purifying the system, removing all humours from the body, and destroying the sources of bad complexion. 

For general use in the Nursery it is the safest and most pleasant gentle corrective extant. 

Be careful to observe SALT REGAL is a delicate White Powder, but when mixed with water it turns to a beautiful Rose Pink. Unless it does this, it is not 


genuine. Insist upon having SALT REGAL and no other. 


accompany each bottle. 


REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return of Post. 


It cannot be imitated, and stands alone. Copies of Testimonials and Certificate of Analysis 
Bottles 2e. 9d., of all Chemists and Stores ; if not procurable from the nearest, a Postal Order for 2s. 9d. to the MANAGER, SALT 













The best remedy 
for Burns, Sealds, Ulcers, 
and all Skin Diseases. 


WHELPTON’S 
Pi HEALING OINTMENT. 


7$d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s, 9d., of all Chemists. 
G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 






WHELPTON’S 











SrIWwT, 


Ivr = ao = Kidneys. 


WHELPTON’S PILLS, 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Are one of those Pure Medicines which for their extraordinary 


properties have gained an almost Universal Reputation. 
Recommended for Disorders of the Head. 


Chest, Bowels,’ Liver, and 










Mr. Sims Reeves says, “‘ This 
preparation is a great 
boon, simple and 
refreshing.” 












Refreshing & Invigorating. 


Prevents and Cures Indigestion, 
c., &e. 


It is in the form of a powder, 
and when mixed with water. 
makes an invigorating 
and refreshing drink. 


with remarkable results. I$ is really won- 
derful.” } 

Christine Nilsson, Miss Ellen Terry, Dr. G. B. | Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 
Frier, and thousands of others. j 
ONE BOTTLE WILL PROVE ITS VALUE. 
Sold by all Chemists, 2s, per bottle, or sent post free on 
receipt of Postal Order for 2s. by the Sole Proprietors :— 


COX & Co., 13, Market St., Nottingham. 






HOLLOWAY’ PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 

















Natural 

Tonic and | 

most pleasant 

drink. 

IT PURIFIES THE BLOOD 

AND KEEPS THE SKIN CLEAR 
AND HEALTHY. 


Mme. Marie Roze says :—‘‘I have 
used your ‘EFFERVESCENT POTASH’ 


THE PiLtisS 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 


And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, St 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 





Testimonials also from Madame 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. ; 








“the Matrimonial Post and Fashionable Marriage 
Advertiser.” This Journal, whose clientéle bas enormously increased 


desiring Marriage. 


Price 3d. ; in envelope, 44d, 


Address, EDITOR, 9, 


TOBACCONISTS 


COMMENCING BUSINESS should write for Illustrated Catalogue (post free) 


DITCH, LONDON. The OLDEST and CHEAPEST House in the WORLD. 


owing to system adopted by the management, offers every advantage to persons to LESSER FRIEDLANDER, Complete Tobacconist’s Furnisher, 3, HOUNDS- 
| 
| 
| 


NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 


N.B.—A Business Suitable for Ladies. 





Mark your Wardrobe. 
WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA” 


JET MARKING INK, 


for Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, &c. 


Without the Application of Heat. 

It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong Bleaching 
chemicals now so much in use. 

Price 1s, to 21s. each. Post free for 13 
Stamps. 

SoLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, STATIONERS, &c., 





What is more charming than a lovely woman With a Clear Skin 
and Healthy Complexion, which can only be obtained by 


WALTON'S RENOWNED KALODERMA 


so celebrated for preserving and enhancing to he latest 
period of life a Skin of Real Beauty. 
KALODERMA quickly removes Tan, 
Freckles, Sunburn, Redness, Rough- 
ness, Pimples, Blotches, 
Sallowness, Blacx 
Spots, and 



















all disfigure. 
ments and imper- 
fections natural or acci- 
dental on the Face and Neck, and 
is superior to Cold Cream, Lip Salve or 
Vaseline, for Cracked Lips, Chapped Hands, 
Arms, &c. It is so perfectly harmless, that it may be 
freely applied to the most tender infant for any abrasions or 
excoriations of Skin. To ladies after the ride, promenade, or drive 
and heat of Ball-room, its cooling and refreshing qual:ties will be found 
a great luxury, detection itapossible. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s 6d. to 21s. each. 
[Post free for 30 Stamps.} Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such 4s 
Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Trin- 
kets, &c. Price 1s. 6d., 28, 6d., &c. Post 

free for 21 Stamps. Also 


WALTON’S AURINE, 
A Solution of Gold for “Re-gilding Cheap 
Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to Solid Gold. 
When ladies wish to change Silver Triukets 
into Gold, this wili be found most con- 
venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 32 
Stamps. 
Soup BY CHEMISTS AND [RONMONGERS. 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Lonvon Reaper. 











~ DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


\ is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specificin CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


. From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 

















Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. 


Dgar Str,— We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 


Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 


better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place ine« ry Anglo-Indian home, We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spa..os, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 


that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. 
its surprisingly controlling power. 


also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opi 


faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. 


In Choleraic Diarrhcea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
nion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 


We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 


Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Counts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Cutoroprne, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





KEW WINTER DRESS FABRICS. 


THE MIDLAND DRAPERY STORES, 
59 & 60, High Street, Birmingham. 


KENNETH WILSON & Co., Proprietors. 
The Largest and Best Selection of DRESS FABRICS in the Kingdom. 
Every Lady who requires Dresses, either Silk, Woollen, or any other texture, should write for 


Patterns. PATTERNS OF ALL GOODS SENT POST FREE. 

Ladies can have Patterns of Silks, Satins, Dresses, Mourning and Black Materials, 
Mantle and Ulster Cloths, Plushes, Velvets, Sealettes, Calicoes, Sheetings, Linens, &c. &c.; 
and Gentlemen can have Patterns of Tweed Suitirgs, Trouserings, Serges, Coatings, 
Overcoatings, Woollen and Cotten Shirtings, &c., sent post free at the Stores’ usual 
wholesale prices. The most complete ranges to select from in the kingdum. 

The Stores’ Fashion Catalogue sent Post Free to any part of the Globe. 

P.0.0, and Cheques made payable to KENNETH WILSON & CO., Birmingham. Cash or Notes can be 
sent in Registered Letters. Postal Orders are an easy mode of remitting money. All Goods amountin 
to 20s, and upwards carriage paid to any part of England, Scotland, and Wales; and Cork, Dublin, an 
Belfast for Ireland. 

Telegraphic Address—“ KENNETH, BIRMINGHAM.” 

Every Lady should send for the following Lot, and test its extraordinary value. Any Goods sent out 
not as advertised can be returned, and money will be refunded. 

Lot 4—3 Marvellous Winter Dresses for 2l¢.—12 yards good quality heavy Habit Cloth, in all colours 
or black; 12 yards superior check or stripe Costame Sniting, in all the wove: colours, for autumn and 
winter; 7 yards beautifnl double width Scotch Flake Suiting in all colours—this will make a very hand- 
gone aey costume for either autumn or winter wear. These 3 beautiful dresses sent carriage paid 
‘or One Guinea. 








TO MOTHERS! WOODWARD’S 


| 66 


Used by Doctors 


in their own 


Water. | 


Or Infants Preservative, 


Is the only REALLY SAFE Remedy for all Disorders of 
Infants and Children, especially for difficult TEETHING. 
Prevents CONYULSIONS. 


From Dr. ANDREW Witson, F.R.S., &c.—‘‘ It is an excellent Family R: F 
no Nursery should be without it.” : eee ae 


1s. 14d., all Chemists. London Depot :—489, OXFORD STREET. 


Families. 
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THOMPSON'S 


COMFORT MPS 
FRENCH 


FOR THE WEARY CORN 
FEET. PLASTER 


Effectually removes Hard or Soft CORNS and BUNIONS, 
and Reduces Enlarged or Inflamed TOE-JOINTS. It is 
thin as silk, and comfortable to the foot. NO PAIN. Packets, 
ls. each; by post, one stamp extra. Genuine only from 


M. E. THOMPSON, 


CENTRAL HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY, 
17. GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





EMIGRATION TO QUEENSLAND 


BY STEAMER. ; 

FREE PASSAGES are granted to FEMALE SERVANTS, Housemaids, 
Laundresses, Cooks, &c., of good character, between 17 and 35 years of age (on 
payment of £1 for ship kit and fare to depét in London), all of whom are in 
great demand in the Colony, and receive wages from £20 to £50 per annum, 


and board and lodging. An experienced matron accompanies each steamer, 
and, on arrival, passengers are received into the government depdt free of cost. 
Assisted passages are also granted to upproved females, such as nurses, 
seamstresses, &c., and to labourers whose labour is connected with the land, 
such as ploughmen, gardeners, miners and navvies. 
Forms of application, rates of passage, handbooks, and all other information 
may be obtaived on application to 


THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR QUEENSLAND, 
Westminster Chambers, 1, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


All persons who pay their own passages to the Colony should apply for 
LAND ORDER WARRANTS before embarking. Forms and particulars to be 
obtained from the Shipping Firms booking the passengers, or from the Agent- 
General for Queensland. Warrants will not be issued to persons applying after 
they have left England. ‘ 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE Ge 





BEECHAMS PILLS 


BEECHAM’ PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEEGHAM'S PILLS. 


ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases, 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 
be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. Rac strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole p venieal energy 
of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is, BEECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. 

Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 

Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T. 
BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
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Unique Preventive and Remedy again 
SODEN INFLUENZA, 
and for all affections of the 


COUGHS, COLDS, THROAT, 
SORE THROATS, MINERAL CHEST, 
BRONCHITIS, &c. and LUNGS. 


Recommended by the greatest Medical 
Authorities, including Sir MORELL 9 27:8 i Ba on oS 
MACEENZIE. 


PERRYS 


Glycerine 
&é@ucumber 


&@ Ladies are particularly cautioned to be sure to ask 
for “ BEETHAM’S ” Glycerine and Cucumber, as the 
- poLise wonderful success this article has attained has induced 





many unprincipled persons to put up preparations which 
they call ‘‘Glycerine and Cucumber,” but which in 





reality contain no cucumber at all, and are often 


‘They are Nature’s Own Medicine, gained by simply distilling the Waters of | For Boots & Shoes, poisonous compounds of lead and other minerals. 


the famous Soden Springs.”— Read the Tins, October 10, 1889. 


Will give Instant Relief. Their effect is Wonderful. 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., BY ALL CHEMISTS, or for 15 Stamps of 


pin THE SODEN MINERAL PRODUCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RADE MARK 52, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


RS eat | BEETHAW’S Glycerine and Cucumber is invaluable at 

all seasons of the year for kee ing Soft, Skin Soft and 

| May be had of all Boot-| Blooming. Soon renders the Smooth, and 
makers, | White. Entirely removes and em A... -T Roughness, 
BeGness, one, srestation, oy cere : . Skin 

| from the effects of exposure to Frogs nds, or 

WHOLESALE: Hard Water, more effectually than pom preparation. 


| 
! 
| 
| l, WORSHIP ST E. e. | “ BEETHAM'’S” is the only nies. Bo Bottles. 18., and 2s. 6d., of all 
& " Cc Chiasnista and Perfumers. Kit! extra by the Sole 


Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, ‘Chemists, CH LTENHAM 













The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. — 
0 
! P P ‘ . . . Everywhere. 


(BREAKFAST) 


Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 


Supple, Healthy. 





GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! 





BOILING WATER OR MILE. Poomstnn Sqyustine, Crass Demos 


, | 2s. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
\ () ‘ ) () A QUININE AND IRON 
GREAT pops PIBENGTE, 1 
ae te pe T 0 i i] 


Debility, &c. 
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SALT. RECAL. 


THE ANTISEPTIC EFFERVESCENT SALINE. 


“I have not before met with a so well manufactured and ingenious combination, at once PERFECTLY SAFE, and yet so 
ENTIRELY EFFICIENT for the purpose for which it is recommended.” 


JOHN MUTER, F.R.S.E. 


{ Past President of. the Society of Public Analysts ; Editor of the ‘‘ Analyst ;"” Author 
of “ Manuals of Analytical and Pharmaceutical Chemistry and of Materia Medica.” 


A pleasant and refreshing effervescing drink. Develops Ozone—the principle of life. Cleanses the Mouth, Sweetens the Breath, and 


corrects all impurities arising from errors in diet. 


Prevents and relieves INDIGESTION, NAUSEA, FLATULENCE, BILIOUS HEADACHE, and all stomachic irregularities. 
Possesses marvellous RECUPERATIVE properties, is invaluable in relieving and stimulating the overworked brain, and resuscitating exhausted 


vitality. 


For Ladies SALT REGAL is invaluable—cheering and sustaining them when overdone with heat and fatigue. It maintains a clear, 
healthy condition of the skin, purifying the system, removing all humours from the body, and destroying the sources of bad complexion. 


Insist upon having SALT REGAL and no other. 
accompany each bottle. 


REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return of Post. 


It cannot be imitated, and stands alone. 
Bottles 2s. 9d., of all Chemists and Stores ; if not procurable from the nearest, a Postal Order for 2s, 9d. to the MANAGER, SALT 


Copies of Testimonials and Certificate of Analysis 





WHELPTON’S 









The best remedy 
or Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, 
and all Skin Diseases. 


WHELPTON’S 





“TRADE MARK (RECISTERED) 


Established 183 5 


HEALING OINTMENT. 


74d., ls. 13d., and 2s, 9d., of all Chemists. 


G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


WHELPTON’S PILLS, 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Are one of those Pure Medicines which for their extraordinary 


properties have gained an almost Universal Reputation. 


© zr _ Recommended for Disorders of the Head. 






Chest, Bowels, Liver, and 





TO MOTHERS! WOODWARD’S 


in their own 


Families. 





Or Infants Preservative, 


Is the only REALLY SAFE Remedy for all Disorders of 
Infants and Children, especially for difficult TEETHING. 
Prevents CONYULSIONS. 


From Dr. ANDREW Witson, F.R.S., &c.—‘‘It is an excellent Family Remedy, and 
no Nursery should be without it.” 


1s. 14d., all Chemists. London Depot :—489, OXFORD STREET. 


“The Matrimonial Post and Fashionable Marriage 
Advertiser.” This Journal, whose clientéle has enormously increased 
owing to system adopted by the management, offers every advantage to persons 
desiring Marriage. Price 3d.; in envelope, 44d. Address, EDITOR, 9, 
NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 





Used by Doctors | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 





THE PILLS 


| Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 





And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THERE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 


TOBACCONISTS 


COMMENCING BUSINESS should write for Illustrated Catalogue (post, free) 
to LESSER FRIEDLANDER, Complete Tobacconist’s Furnisher, 3, HOUNDS- 
DITCH, LONDON. The OLDEST and CHEAPEST House in the WORLD. 
N.B.—A Business Suitable for Ladies. 














Mark your Wardrobe. 


WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA” 


JET MARKING INK, 


for Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, &c. 


Without the Application of Heat. 


It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong Bleaching 
chemicals now so much in use. 

Price 1s. to 21s. each. Post free for 13 
stamps. 

Soup BY ALL CHEMISTS, STATIONERS, &c. 





What is more charming than a lovely woman with a Clear Skin 
and Healthy Complexion, which can only be obtained by 


WALTON'S RENOWNED KALODERM 


so celebrated for preserving and enhancing to he latest 
period of life a Skin of Real Beauty. 
KALODERMA quickly removes Tan, 
Freckles, Sunburn, Redness, Rough- 
ness, Pimples, Blotches, 
Sallowness, Black 
Spots, and 














ments and imper- 
fections natural or acci- 
dental on the Face and Neck, and 
is superior to Cold Cream, Lip Salve or 
Vaseline, for Cracked Lips, Chapped Hands, 

It is so perfectly harmless, that it may be 
freely applied to the most tender infant for any abrasions or 
excoriations of Skin. To ladies after the ride, promenade, or drive 
and he of Ball-room, its cooling and refreshing qualities will be found 
a great luxury, detection impossible, Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s 6d. to 2ls. each. 


Post free for 30 Stamps.] Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 


Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such as 
Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Trin- 
kets, &c. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., dc. Post 
free for 21 Stamps. Also 


WALTON’S AURINE, 


A Solution of Gold for Re-gil Cheap 
Jewe , Silver, &c., equal to Solid Gold. 
When es wish to change Silver Trinkets 
into Gold, this will be found most con- 
venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 32 
Stamps. 

Soup By CHEMISTS AND [RONMONGERS 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


ft is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 
From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
ns ; Dar Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine 
), J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
jet is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place inv« ry Anglo-Indian home. Wecould multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
imordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chliorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spa..ns, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a gencral sedative, 
have occurted under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more tertible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 


surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
» from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne’s is a deliberate breach of 
We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 


ih on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. . ; A 5 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 





























Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Conzis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Cutoropynx, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberately untrue. 


Jin Bottles at ¥s.14d., 28:9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





maar SPRING & SUMMER 


It is in the form of a powder, 


Eee DRESS FABRICS. 


and refreshing drink. 





Tonic and 


Se The Finest Collection in the Kingdom is now being shown at the 


# IT PURIFIES THE BLOOD 
Mr. Sims Reeves says, ‘‘ This AND KEEPS THE SKIN CLEAR ; 
preparation is a great AND HEALTHY. 
boon, simple and Mme. Marie Roze says :—‘‘I have a ; 4 
refreshing.” used your ‘EFFERVESCENT POTASH’ 59 and 60, High Street, Birmingham ; 
with remarkable results. It is really won- 


deal” “Textmonils seo from Madame | KENNETH WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 


Christine Nilsson, Miss Ellen Terry, Dr. G. B. 
Frier, and thousands of others. 


ONE BOTTLE WILL PROVE ITS VALUE. , : : ‘ ae 
Sold by all Chemists, 2g, per bottle, or sent post free on Ladies before purchasing their Dresses for the coming Season should write 


receipt of Postal Order for 2s. by the Sole Proprietors :— to the above address for Patterns, when they will receive by return post 
cox & Co., 13, Market St., Nottingham. the finest collection in the Kingdom to select from. 
PATTERNS OF ALL GOODS SENT POST FREE. 


7 5 
COMFORT HOMPSON ° Patterns of all kinds of Drapery, Gents’ Suitings, Tweeds, Serges, 
FO ’ NEW FRENCH CORN Shirtings, &c., sent Post Free to any address. 


FEET. PLASTER 

Hectually removes Hard or Soft CORNS and BUNIONS, and Reduces Enlargea | !HE STORES’ FASHION CATALOGUE 

or Inflamed TOKR-JOINTS. — It is thin as silk, and comfortable to the Foot. NO P.010. end Cheques yunde’ payable to IE? LSON & C Memnting! 
PAIN. Packets ls. each ; by post, One Stamp extra. Genuine only from Guth be “Notes oa as ane hg: sorsedeed pn - bce whee ao makes 
remitting money. All goods amotinting to 20s. and upwards carriage paid to any par 
=. SOR SOR, of Englond, Sectiand, and Wales ; and Cork, Dublin, ded Delfsct, rm as cos. — 

Cel aes SS wor, Vad cate Telegraphic Address—* KENNETH, BIRMINGHAM.” 

Exquisite Model. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. Every Lady should send for one of the following Lots, and test their 


w Y & PATENT DIAGONAL extraordinary value. 











Lor C. 1.—Special Surah Silk Dress, 36s. 6d., contains 15 yards of beantiful Black 
SEAM CORSET Surah Silk, twilled both sides ; 1 Lady’s fine White Longcloth Skirt, beautifully trimmed 
hed 7 I with Swiss Needlework, and 4-dozen Ladies’ Pure White Irish Linen Handkerchiefs, the 
aiiee pene apes emai AND ON i aataine Sh whole contents sent carriage paid for £1 16s. 6d. Marvellous value. 
eams, n e ° P . - 
not split the > er ar in the Fabric Lor C. 2.—A very Special Trial Parcel, containing 2 Dresses for 7s. 11d.. 12 yards 


1 eee Ste beat tnd Oouidh ; lovin tho New Senitay Wenten beautiful Cheviot Flake Costume Suiting, and 12 yards of superfine extra quality Strip 
Cloth, 4s. 11d 5s. lid. 6s. 11d. 7s. 11d. per pair and upwards Costume Suiting. Both these lovely dresses can be had in all the newest colourings for 
OAUTI N —Beware of worthless Imitations Every genuine Spring and Summer wear. The two Dresses, sent for 7s, 11d., cannot be purchased at 
Y & N Corset is stam: “Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116,” | 28Y other establishment under 5s. 6d. each dress. 
» ’ 
in oval on the inside lining. Lor C. 7.—Gent’s Special Suiting Tweed Parcel, 14s. 11d., contains 7 yards splendid 
TEREE GOLD MEDALS. Scotch Tweed, in Greys, Fawns, Heathers, light or dark mixtures ; 3 Gents’, White Irish 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United Lawn Handkerchiefs, hemmed ready for use ; 1 pair Gent's Wool Half-hose. The lot 
Kingdom and Colonies. sent for 14s. 1ld. Every gentleman sending for this parcel will be astonished at its value. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


| ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Biliour and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
8 Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 


Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 


5 Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &. The first dose will give relief in 
® twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases. 


Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 


BEECHAM’S PILLS emer 
. WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 
5 For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
8 PIILS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 


according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 


5 of all ages to sound and robust health. : 
For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
8 act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 


important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
J system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 
. of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 
5 classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
BEECH AM e 0 ILLS is, BEECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. 
’ Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
5 Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 
Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T. 
e BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 











SODEN mem PASTILLES (wom 00 


9 
— a ee 4 oy 7 PERRY'S 
and for all affections of the SI AND ARD 














Glycerine 
é@ucumber 











COUGHS, COLDS, THROAT, sl ahhh ih «ial Is Invaluable 
SRONCHITIC. se, AMA OTT OKs FOR PRESERVING 
» &C. an ° 
Recommended by the greatest Medical ve POLISH THE SKIN & COMP LEXION 
ae Sir MORELL 9-74 8 on oes win per! from the effects of the 


For Boots & Shoes,, SUN, WINDS, and HARD WATER. 








“They are Nature’s Own Medicine, gained by simply distilling the Waters of 

the famous Soden Springs.”— Read the Times, October 10, 1889. atta It Removes and Prevents all 

Will give Instant Relief. Their effect is Wonderful. | ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, & TAN, 
May be had of all Boot- | r 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., BY ALL CHEMISTS, or for 15 Stamps of makers, | _ bag Skin - cm, 

an ite during all weathers, 

eas hat l WORSHIP ST E C refuse all imitations, a of Withee Sm me eng ah 
TRADE MARK 52, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 9 set. og 4 Ceatiate, ead Pestemers. 
ee ’ em 7 HAM. 





i (BREAKFAST) PEPPER’S 








The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 


Supple, Healthy. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. SULPHO I NF 7 
! P P ~ 9 K Everywhere. 





2s. 64d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


TONIC 





T 
GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. | *ver,Apngtite, Suse, Bymepeie 


Debility, &c. 
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